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jQotes of the Month. 


i ae 


A curious story comes from Paris. A M. 
Christiani, a reporter of Ze Matin, sought to 
prove the laxity of the watch kept over the 
art treasures in the Louvre by spending four 
hours in a sarcophagus after the closing of 
the museum. He would have remained 
overnight and come out next day had not 
his Auissier, who had consented to accom- 
pany M. Christiani to certify to his presence 
in the sarcophagus, become conscience- 
smitten and betrayed him. The adventurous 
reporter came with a bulky portfolio contain- 
ing a blanket and provisions. Just before 
closing time, 5 p.m., he jumped into his 
sarcophagus, nodded to the departing Auissier, 
and made himself as comfortable as possible 
for the night. His reflections were inter- 
rupted at 9.15 by the arrival of a patrol. On 
being brought before the police commissary, 
he was sternly rebuked for playing such 
practical jokes. The story is held to show 
that too much attention has been devoted 
to the danger of fire in the Louvre, and not 
enough to proper watch and ward against 
thieves or malicious persons, who might 
easily secrete themselves on the premises, as 
did the Aazin’s reporter. 


A meeting was held at Bristol on March 21, 
at which it was resolved, according to news- 
paper reports, to form a society, to be called 
the “Bristol Society of Antiquarians.” When 
a lady once addressed Crabb Robinson as an 
“antiquarian,” he replied sharply that he was 
a noun and not an adjective; and we must 
confess to sharing the diarist’s dislike of 
the use of “antiquarian” as a substantive, 
VOL. XXXVIII. 


although Dr. Murray’s Dictionary shows that 
the word has been so used since the time of 
James I., when Philemon Holland translated 
Camden’s Britannia, and wrote of a “ Senate 
of Antiquarians.” Apart from this question, 
however, we should have thought that with 
so admirable a society as the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society already 
in existence, the formation of another organi- 
zation was hardly unnecessary. 


The story of a curious discovery was told in 
the Consistory Court on March 22, when the 
Rev. D. W. Duthie, Rector of Caister-on-Sea, 
Norfolk, applied for a faculty to remove a 
small font from the parish church in order 
to replace it by a large and ancient font which 
had been found in a cottager’s garden at Eye. 
A local clergyman discovered the font, which 
had been used for many years as a huge 
flower-pot. Nobody knew where it came 
from. It is apparently of the sixteenth 
century, and is decorated in the Gothic style, 
being in admirable preservation. Mr. Duthie 
purchased the font for £5. The Chancellor 
ordered that the citation be issued. 


Among the curiosities and relics at Groot- 
schur, the Cape home of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, is a very interesting collection of 
treasures unearthed in the Zimbabye ruins, 
including a wooden bowl with the sacred 
crocodile and the signs of the Zodiac carved 
upon it, links of an ancient slave-chain, and 
a copper coin of the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Antoninus Pius. 


& 
We much regret to record the death of Mr. 
Cadwallader John Bates, M.A., of Langley 
Castle, Northumberland, a well-known figure 
in northern antiquarian circles. Mr. Bates 
wrote a history of Northumberland for Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s series, as well as a history of 
medizeval Northumbrian towers, and was one 
of the foremost in the work of producing a 
county history of Northumberland, under- 
taken by the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries, of which he was _ vice-president. 
Mr. Bates bought a fourteenth-century castle 
at Langley from the Greenwich Hospital 
Commissioners, and spent an enormous sum 
in restoring it. He died on March 18, at 
the early age of 49. Two days later died 
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Mr. Cecil Brent, F.S.A., aged 74, also well- 
known in days gone by in the antiquarian 
world. His brother, John Brent, was the 
author of Canterbury in the Olden Time, and, 
working jointly, the two brothers made many 
extensive discoveries of weapons, jewellery, 
and other relics in Kentish Saxon cemeteries. 
Mr. Cecil Brent had a private museum of 
great interest, wherein most of his finds and 
collections, including a remarkable array of 
pilgrims’ signs, were housed. 


&¢ + & 

The Société des Bibliophiles Francois at 
Paris, says the Atheneum, has in hand the 
publication of a whole group of manuscripts 
of St. Augustine’s City of God, illuminated 
by artists of the middle and end of the 
fifteenth century. Numerous reproductions, 
taken from the manuscripts of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, and those of the 
Hague, Nantes, Macon, etc., will be included 
in this important work. The volume is 
expected at the end of this year. 


&¢ £&¢ & 

In the March number of Blackwood Sir 
Herbert Maxwell had an entertaining paper 
on the “ Regalia of England and the Honours 
of Scotland.” Writing of the Coronation 
Stone, the essayist concluded that “the 
Scottish Coronation Stone was no more than 
an ordinary boulder, chosen by chance for 
the inauguration of some early Pictish kinglet, 
whence it acquired an exoteric dignity, to be 
enhanced by each successive coronation. 
Could there be a kindlier foothold for myth 
and mystery? We are driven to conclude 
that its first and last migration was when 
Edward I. carried it off, intending to obliterate 
the last outward and visible signs of Scottish 
independence. .. . 

‘* Probably the stone taken to Westminster 
was but the fixed seat of a throne with steps, 
like the Marmorne Stuhl of Charlemagne, 
whereon the German Emperors used to be 
crowned. This may still be seen at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, a plain seat of white marble on 
five steps, said to have been covered with 
plates of gold on the occasion of a coronation. 
With some such design in view, King Edward, 
having landed his booty from the Tay on the 
banks of the Thames, commanded a bronze 
chair to be made for its reception, and this 


was begun at once by an artificer named 
Adam ; but the King afterwards altered the 
order into one for an oaken chair, possibly 
out of consideration for the priest, who was 
directed to sit therein what time Mass was 
celebrated in the Confessor’s chapel. Walter 
the Painter, being occupied at the time in 
decorating the Painted Chamber, was em- 
ployed to paint and gild the chair, and to 
supply two small leopards as supporters, and 
thus, in the words which Shakespeare puts in 
the mouth of Richard III., was 


A base foul stone made precious by the foil 
Of England's chair. 


This identical chair still encloses the stone, 
though it has suffered occasionally at the 
hands of upholsterers when some Court 
official deemed it too shabby to form part of 
a coronation ceremony, and submitted it to 
a coat of varnish.” 


&¢ + & 
A Hastings correspondent writes : ‘‘ A strange 
blending of the old with the new is to be 
seen in Priory Road, West Hill, Hastings, 
and the attention of the antiquary cannot 
but be arrested by the singular sight. On 
every hand are evidences of modern times, 
but at the entrance to a house called 
‘Bladon’ have been erected the ancient 
gates which admitted many thousand visitors 
to Battle Abbey. They date back many 
hundred years, and are still in a good state 
of preservation; but the seal of time is 
evident upon these relics not only by their 
general appearance, but from the fact that the 
moulding, where the hand naturally rests to 
open the gate, has been smoothed somewhat 
by usage in the centuries that have gone. 
From the footway can also be seen the old 
windows from the banqueting-hall of Battle 
Abbey, built into the otherwise modern house. 
Of further interest is the fact that at the side 
of the window stand two solid and rarely 
met with figures of lead. They are assumed 
to be part of four, symbolical of ‘ earth, air, 
fire, and water.’ The two representing ‘fire’ 
and ‘water’ are excellently preserved. 
They are of considerable value, and ought 
to find a permanent home where they can 
be inspected and studied, for of their anti- 
quity and great rarity there is not the least 
doubt. Other treasures to be seen include a 
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couple of stone lions from the old abbey at 
Robertsbridge. If any of our American 
cousins over for the Coronation are in an 
annexing mood they will find something 
here, close to the battlefield of Hastings, 
sufficient to arouse curiosity in their minds 
and envy in their breasts.” 


¢ ££ & 


The #uilder of April § and 12 contained 
an interesting paper on ‘ Ancient Circular 
Churches,” with diagrams. We agree with 
the writer in thinking that the circular 
portion of the Pantheon of Rome “was 
probably added to the splendid portico of 
an earlier square temple, which possibly was 
the only portion completed or preserved ”; 
but we should be disposed to date the 
building of the rotunda a little later than 
“the reign of Hadrian in a.p. 125.” 


¢+ ke & 


Mr. E. V. Methold’s Votes on Stevenage is 
being republished. The book contains an 
account of Stevenage in years gone by, from 
notes collected from old documents, old 
vestry books, and other sources, with a good 
description of the inns and the posting days. 
The account of the place is written up to the 
present time, and the book is now illustrated, 
which gives it an additional interest. It is 
issued at 1s. 6d. (postage 2d.), and can be 
obtained from J. W. Hart, High Street, 
Stevenage, or from the Author, Walkern 
Road, Stevenage. 


+ ke & 


Dr. Leonard Cave, chairman, and Mr. Frank 
Loomes, hon. secretary of the Fotheringhay 
Relic Committee, Archzological Society, 
Peterborough, write jointly, stating that “all 
that remains of the historic Castle of 
Fotheringhay is one fairly large but shapeless 
piece of dressed stone and concrete, that 
rolled from the Castle keep which crowned 
the summit of the mound near-by when the 
Castle was dissolved about 1630. This is 
being considerably reduced year by year, and 
if not protected there will be shortly little left. 
The Peterborough Archeological Society is 
prepared to erect about it a light iron railing 
with inscription, and to keep such in repair 
in perpetuity if funds are forthcoming. Sub- 
scriptions will be received and acknowledged 


by Mr. R. H. Hughes, National Provincial 
Bank, Peterborough; Mr. J. W. Bodger, 
Peterborough ; or by the chairman and secre- 


tary.” 
¢ + 

The Mayor of Kingston-upon-Thames, Dr. 
Finney, intends to celebrate by various festivi- 
ties, including a symbolical procession, the 
thousandth anniversary of the Coronation in 
Kingston, on Whit-Sunday, 902, of the Saxon 
King, Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great. Dr. Finney is an ardent antiquary, 
and signalized his former mayoralty by the 
unveiling of a window in the Council-chamber 
of the Town Hall tocommemorate the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the granting by 
King John of the borough’s first recorded 


charter. 
f¢ e 


The Rome correspondent of the Zimes re- 
ports, under date April 3, that Signor Boni, 
Director of Excavations in the Forum, has 
made another discovery of unusual interest. 
It has long been his conviction that the sub- 
soil of a part of the Forum contains the 
necropolis of the founders of Rome, and 
that, given the Aryan origin of those founders, 
the character of the tombs must be in accord- 
ance with the Aryan custom of cremation. 
Critics have displayed much scepticism con- 
cerning this theory, as also concerning the 
traces of Aryan development which Signor 
Boni has detected in the Forum ; but he has 
once more silenced their objections by_pro- 
ducing the object whose existence they had 
doubted or denied. On April 2 he dis- 
covered a prehistoric tomb, believed to date 
approximately from the eighth century B.c., 
containing a large urn, or dolium, of black 
ware full of calcined bones, and several reti- 
culated, egg-shaped vases, besides a bowl and 
a cup with horned handles like those found 
in the ¢erremare of the Bronze Age. The 
tomb is situated in the bed-clay some 12 feet 
below the level of the Sacred Way, opposite 
the Regia, and close by the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. 


&¢ ek & 
Apropos of the foregoing note, we may men- 
tion that the /i/o¢ of March 29 contained an 
article of some length admirably summarizing 
the results obtained by Signor Boni since he 
R 2 
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began the present excavations in the Forum, 
on a very modest scale, in November, 1898. 


&¢ &¢ 

At the annual general meeting of the Surrey 
Archeological Society, held at Guildford in 
March, it was stated that the excavations at 
Waverley Abbey had been continued with 
very interesting and important results. ‘The 
chief work had been on the foundations of 
the Pulpitum and portions belonging to the 
monks’ stalls, and on those of the Infirmary 
Hall, where the bases of the pillars of the 
north and south arcades had been discovered 
in situ, and for the most part in excellent 
condition. The chairman, Lord Middleton, 
remarked that, unfortunately, they were still 
compelled to appeal for donations to the 
Special Excavation Fund, as, in spite of a 
recent munificent grant from the Society of 
Antiquaries of £25, there yet remained a 
deficit of more than £50. 


-’+ er & 


The Bodleian Library proposes to celebrate 
its Tercentenary next October. The proceed- 
ings will probably include a formal reception 
of the guests by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
evening of October 8, a ceremony in the 
Sheldonian Theatre in the morning of the 
gth, an inspection of the library, and a dinner 
intheevening. It was on November 8, 1602, 
that, by the munificence of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, the present foundation was thrown 
open to the public. We can hardly say that 
it rose from the ashes of its predecessor, for 
hardly even ashes of the former library were 
left to risefrom. Incredible as it now seems, 
the collection founded by Humfrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, about 1450, had been completely 
broken up and dispersed after an existence of 
about a century, and the University either 
could or would do nothing to repair the loss. 
It was at his own private expense that Bodley 
undertook to refit the bare walls of Duke 
Humfrey’s library, to stock it with books, 
and to endow it with funds. The reading- 
room as it now appears is not very different 
from what it was when erected in 1610 by 


Bodley. 

&£ & & 
An interesting discovery of prehistoric orna- 
ments is reported from a place some distance 
to the east of Melk, on the Danube, midway 


between Linz and Vienna. While looking 
for fossils, etc., among some broken rocks on 
a low hillock (the so-called ‘“‘ Watch Hill”), 
a lad named Max Syrutschek found, in a layer 
about 4 feet deep, a spiral-shaped bracelet, 
coated with patina, 6 centimetres in diameter. 
Continuing cautiously to dig, he found another 
bracelet of a similar kind, five finger-rings in 
good preservation, several parts of a thin 
spiral that had been used as a necklace, some 
bronze implements with holes bored in them, 
and fragments of bones. But the most valu- 
able article is a fibula, or clasp, which served 
to hold the cloak together over the breast. It 
consists of a disc 7 centimetres in diameter, on 
which concentric circles and counter-hatches 
are engraved, and a pin 16 centimetres 
long. Remarkable also are seven human 
teeth, covered with patina, and possessing an 
intense green shimmer. All these articles 
belong to the Bronze Period, and the find is 
of particular interest, because this is the first 
of its kind in the neighbourhood of Melk. 
The whole collection has been presented to 
the town museum by the youthful finder 
Further excavations will be carried on under 
the direction of the authorities. 


Home discoveries include the exposure at 
Alnwick Castle, by the sinking of flagging, of 
the ancient moat way and the massive masonry 
work on which the drawbridge rested, together 
with a dungeon beneath the old guard cham- 
ber. Restoration work at Claverley Church, 
near the road from Wolverhampton to Bridg- 
north, has brought to light Norman frescoes 
which apparently represent a battle scene. 
At Enfield a number of Roman remains— 
coins, fragments of pottery and jewellery, and 
a mutilated statuette—have been unearthed 
during the construction of a new road. Lastly, 
there has been turned up on the Castle Estate 
at High Wycombe, Bucks, a small gold 
pendant of Anglo-Saxon make. The Curator 
of the Coin Department of the British Museum 
has identified it as being of late seventh- 
century workmanship, and is of opinion that 
it was made in this country of native gold. 


de 
The Sphere of April 19 contained eight 
capital views of the Roman city at Timgad in 
Algeria, now being excavated by the French 
Government—a veritable Algerian Pompeii. 
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Minster Church, Kent. 


—<e—___ 
By Dom H. PHILIBERT FEAsSEy, O.S.B. 


SHE Church of St. Mary* at Minster 
ay) in Thanet has been pronounced 
by Sir Stephen Glynne—a careful 
student, and a no mean judge of 
Kentish ecclesiastical architecture —to be 
unquestionably one of the very finest churches 
in the county. ‘This is a distinction in full 
accord with the ancient dignity this church 
formerly possessed as the mother of all the 
churches in the Island of Thanet—that is, 
the mother-church of the three equally fine 
old churches of St. John the Baptist at Mar- 
gate, built a.D. 1050,t and made parochial 
in the thirteenth century; St. Peter’s, en- 
larged A.D. 1184; and St. Lawrence’s, made 
parochial A.D. 1275. 

From the statements of the Canterbury 
chroniclers we gather that everything in the 
shape of buildings disappeared in the ravages 
of the Danes. Not only -ecclesiastical but 
domestic edifices, they say, were swept away, 
not one stone being left upon another, save 
the shrine (/fevetrum) of the glorious virgin 
St. Mildred,§ which was still apparent at 
Minster, according to Elmham, in his day, 
A.D. 1414. 

After the departure of these marauders, 
the inhabitants, returning again to their 
homes and places of abode, would naturally 
set about rebuilding, necessarily in a small 
and poor way on account of their poverty, 
and amongst the first of these labours would 
be a small parish church. This would be 
extended and beautified as time went on, 






* This dedication to St. Mary forms now the only 
remaining trace of the once existing monastery of 
Minster founded in the middle of the seventh 
century by Queen Ermenburga, who upon as- 
suming the religious habit took the name, as 
Abbess, of the Lady Eva (Domina Ebba=Domp- 
neva). 

+ Mockett, Journal, p. 9. 

{ The date of the division of the country into 
parishes is a matter of uncertainty. Camden 
ascribes such a division to Archbishop Honorius, 
circa A.D. 630; Sir Henry Hobart, to Lateran 
Council a.p. 1179. In early times and until made 
independent of Minster, these churches would be 
served by regular priests from the monastery of 
St. Augustine, at Canterbury. 

§ Hist. Mon. Sci. Aug., p. 220. 


although it is to be questioned whether a 
church of any great consideration was here 
until the manor, with its church, passed into 
the care of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 

In this sense of church building and 
beautifying, the great monastery at Canter- 
bury was the greatest benefactor of Minster, 
the whole of the present Church of St. Mary 
being due to that architectural and religious 
zeal of its monks to which, almost without 
exception, every church affiliated to their 
abbey testifies.* 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
exactly what remains (if any) there were, for 
Joscelyn speaks of buildings as existing when 
Abbat Elfstan came to take the body of St. 
Mildred: “ A®lfstan . . . in Tanetum beate 
Mildrethe fospicium . . . die pentecostes 
peruenit.” | 

On the next page he says that the Abbot 
with a chosen band of monks and knights 
“gloriose Mildrethe Ecclesiam tanquam suam 
capellam intrat. Hostia intrinsecus dili- 
genter obfirmat et quasi cuncta sibi in manus 
data exultat.” Nevertheless, on a subse- 
quent page he describes the ruinous state of 
the building thus, “templum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli,” afer the Norman Conqueror 
had ordered Thanet to be laid waste.{ 

The Canterbury, or rather the St. Austin’s, 
chronicler, Thomas of Elmham, who wrote 
circa 1414, would seem to connect the 
site of the existing parish church with that 
of the minster anciently attached to the 
monastery, founded in honour of the Virgin 
Mother of God, in or about the year 670, 
by the royal widow Ermenburga, afterwards 
known by her religious name of Dompneva. 
Dompneva, he says, founded her monastery 
of virgins in the southern part of Thanet, 


* Harl. MSS., 3908, 62a; Cott. MS. Vesp. B., 
Xx., 174). 

+ ‘‘ De hinc conuenientes tecta monasterii beate 
Mildrethe restaurant; quod tamen ad pristinam 
dignitatem nequaquam ultra conualuit; sed quod 
pridem ter uiginti aut amplius sanctimonialium 
pollebat caterua, deinceps duorum aut trium 
clericorum plebeia erat parrochia. Jamque ibi 
hesperie Mildrethe factum [est]! uesperie ut apud 
amantissimum patronum Augustinum renascenti 
surgeret soliferum mane.’’—Harl. MSS., 3908, fol. 
55); and Cott. MS. Vesp. B., xx., fol. 1706. 

t Ibid. 3908, 72a;.Vesp. 18a. 





1 Omitted in Harl. MS. 
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near the water, in that place where now 
stands the parish church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. This statement he confirms further 
on when he says: ‘‘ The Church of St. Mary 
in Thanet, which was then where now the 
parish church stands.”* 

The interior measurement of the church, 
which is cruciform, and has a Norman tower 
at the west end of its nave, is 160} feet in 
length from the west wall of the tower to 
the east wall of the chancel, and 85 feet 
1 inch from north to south in the crossing 
of its transepts. The total width of the 
nave, including the aisles, is 494 feet ; that 
of the chancel 21 feet 10 inches. The 
chancel itself is 52 feet 9 inches long; the 
transepts, of unequal dimensions, are: the 
north 19% feet (north to south) long, and 
22 feet 9 inches deep (east to west), and the 
south 18 feet 5 inches (north to south) long, 
and 23 feet deep from east to west. 

In the opening years of the eleventh 
century the Danes had, by a bold stroke, 
made themselves masters of Britain. Canute 
had succeeded his father, Sweyn, on the 
throne, and, embracing Christianity, had set 
about with all the fervour of a new convert 
to repair the damage done by his pagan 
ancestors to the ecclesiastical edifices of his 
kingdom. 

In all probability the majority of these 
buildings had been principally composed of 
wood. This would account for their easy 
destruction and complete disappearance in 
many instances from their original situation. 
But now, under the new order of things, the 
art of working in stone and lime would be 
employed in the reconstruction, and we may 
well believe that the church at Minster, as 
one of the most important of such buildings, 
would share in the good work. However, 
be this as it may, to this period archeological 
experts attribute that part of a church which 
extended to the westward beyond the present 
edifice, and to the eastward some 26 feet 
from the present position of the tower. 


*« | ., undavit in eadem terra coenobium 
virginale, in parte australi ejusdem insulz, prope 
aquam, in honore Dei Genitricis Mariz, in illo 
loco ubi nunc est. ecclesia parochialis ejusdem Dei 
Genitricis et Virginis remanens.”’ . . . ‘‘ De templo 
Sanctz Mariz in Thaneto, quod tunc fuit ubi nunc 
parochialis ecclesia remanet.’”"—Hist. Mon. Sci. Aug., 
pp. 215, 218. 


Upon the site of the earlier original west- 
ward building a Norman tower rises in four 
stages (three of which are pierced with round- 
headed windows) to a height of 614 feet. 
The dimensions of the exterior base* are 
22 feet 2 inches square, on the interior 
14} feet square, within the battlements, 
from north to south 19 feet 6 inches, and 
from east to west 18 feet. The walls, which 
at the base appear to be nearly 4 feet thick, 
become less solid as they ascend, the west 
wall of the belfry-loft being 3 feet 64 inches, 
and that of the east 3 feet 3} inches. These 
walls are supported by shallow buttresses in 
three stages, with Norman strings continued 
across them. On the north and south sides 
they stand within 3 or 4 inches of the angles, 
but on the western side they are placed 
further from the angles of the tower. 

The parapet of the tower is embattled and 
crowned with a leaden-covered spire of good 
proportions, 41 feet in circumference at its 
base. The summit was formerly finished off 
with a globe carrying a great wooden cross, 
covered with lead; over this was placed a 
vane, and above that another cross of iron. 

About the year 1647 one Richard Culmer, 
‘a furious bigot to his conceits,” having got 
the sequestration of Minster Vicarage upon 
the refusal of Dr. Casaubon to take the 
Covenant, deeming the adornments of the 
spire as monuments of idolatry, hired two 
persons of the parish to demolish them, he 
himself, by moonlight, fixing the ladder for 
their ascent from the square of the tower to 
the top of the spire. 

Sixty-nine interior stone steps, rudely 
formed, broken and irregular, lead up into 
the bell-chamber, which contains five bells, 
one ancient and four of the Caroline period, 
the particulars of which are as follows : 

The first and oldest (without date) bears 
an effigy of a priest in the posture of prayer, 
and after it the monogram of the donor 
of the bell, with the inscription in Gothic 
lettering : 

Holy fHave pray for Vs. 


Its dimensions are 3 feet 54 inches ; weight, 
16 cwt.; note, F. 

* The insertion of Roman bricks in the lower part 
of the tower has been taken by some as an indica- 
tion of the existence of a Roman temple on the site 
now occupied by Minster Church. 
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The second is inscribed : 


WILLIAM AMBROSS, IOHN GRANT, C. W. 
[Churchwardens ?] 
THOMAS PALMAR MADE MEE; 1660. 


Dimensions, 3 feet 24 inches; weight, 12 cwt. ; 


note, G. 
The third : 


IOSEPHVS HATCH ME FECIT; 1626. 


Dimensions, 3 feet 4 inch; weight, ro cwt. ; 
note, A. 
The fourth : 


iofeph hatch made me ; 1636. 


Dimensions, 3 feet 114 inches; weight, 22 
cwt. ; note, E. 
The fifth : 


IOSEPHVS HATCH ME FECIT; 1636. 


Dimensions, 2 feet 10 inches ; weight, 8 cwt. 
2 qrs.; note, B. 

Attached to the tower (the tower in 
reality is built on to it) is a turret—7 feet 
7 inches square—built of rough unwrought 
stone without string-course or other kind 
of ornament, the top being finished off 
with a four-sided conical capping of stone. 
Quoins of wrought stone are simply recessed 
in the south-west angle for about one-half of 
its height. Seventy-nine rough stone steps 
(about 2 feet 1 inch broad, with, on an 
average, an 8-foot riser), ending abruptly, 
lead to its summit—strong evidence of a 
greater proportion of height than it at present 
possesses. Four rectangular slits light the 
interior ; these, like the four doorways, two 
in the east wall* and two in the north, being 
roughly formed. The only entrance to the 
turret is from the south aisle, the quoins of 
its north-east angle being visible from the 
nave. The passage-connection between the 
turret and the belfry-loft is of the rudest 
kind, running northward, westward, and 
northward again through the north wall of 
the turret and the east wall of the tower. 

From the belfry-loft a large window of 
Norman features gives a view into the nave, 
into which the tower opens by a Norman 
arch 22 feet 2 inches high from floor to 
soffit, the exact length of each side of the 
base of the tower. Immediately above the 


* One of these is set at some feet above the 
existing roof of the south aisle. 


arch is another square coloured window 
of thirteenth-century date, displaying some 
emblems of the Passion, the crossed Spear 
and Sponge, with the Crown of Thorns in 
the centre. 

This turret, possibly a veritable fragment 
of the foundation of Dompneva (Ermen- 
burga, A.D. 670), is without doubt the 
nucleus about which the rest of the earlier 
church grew up. In general appearance it 
is almost identical with the round stair turret 
of Brixworth Church,* an ancient erection 
on the basilican plan, which was positively 
erected about the year 870 as a protection 
from the Danes.+ Its staircase is furnished 
with the same (defensive) rectangular slits, 
and its masonry is as rude and its herring-: 
bone work of the same primitive type as 
that at Minster. Moreover, its only entrance 
is a door inside the church. Competent 
students believe that both the newel and 
steps of the Minster turret are not those 
originally built, but subsequent restora- 
tions. For one thing, the newel (7 inches 
in diameter) is of a different kind of stone 
from that of the steps, while the workmanship 
is of a more finished description ; and for 
another, the very rudeness and ill-placement 
of the steps would go far to sustain the 
statement made by some, that they were 
brought from the ruined turret attached to 
the manor-house hard by, and introduced 
here to save the expense of new ones. 

By the mere fact that a series of ten 
steps rise above and beyond the present 
upper door, giving a rude and primitive 
entrance into the bell-chamber, a clear in- 
dication is given that at one period the 
height of the turret was much greater than it 
is at present. They end abruptly. The leads 
of the south aisle are reached by a makeshift 
of external projecting steps, the whole being 
capped with flint and slabs. 

Nave.—Entering the church by the west 
door under the tower, the visitor finds him- 
self in the earliest, and consequently oldest, 
portion of the edifice, called, for want of a 
better designation, the Saxon CHAPEL. The 
limit is marked out by the two westernmost 


* The turret at the east end of St. Peter’s, 
Oxford (civca A.D. 1180), has a similar finish to that 
at Minster. 

+ See Watkins’ History, p. 50. 
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arcades, which extend from 26 to 30 feet 
eastward from the site on which the present 
Norman tower stands. During the general 
restoration, which took place in the year 
1863, the foundations of a cross-wall, 5 feet 
in thickness, and running from north to 
south, was discovered beneath the floor-level 
of the nave, at the line of junction where 
the present arcade walls are united with the 
later Norman additions.* This foundation 
wall was in all probability that of the east 
chancel wall of the original eleventh-century, 
or probably earlier, church.+ 

Thus we have our probable first Minster 
Church, lighted by fair-sized, round-headed, 
clerestory windows, moderately splayed, whose 
blocked-up outlines can still be traced, cut 
through by the early Norman arch, above 
the piers of the north and south arcades 
respectively. 

Upon the extension of the church in the 
true Norman period these walls—14 inches 
thicker than those of the three continuing 
eastern bays—which now support the two 
western arches, were pierced by arcades and 
the windows blocked up. In point of time 
the south wall was the first to be thus 
treated, and finished with the addition of a 
south aisle (10 feet 3 inches wide), the north 
wall being left unchanged until a further 
extension was deemed necessary, when that, 
too, was similarly treated by the attachmeni 
of a wider north aisle (12 feet 5 inches) 
with more extensive bays. This supposi- 
tion of a later addition is supported by the 
appearance of the early (@7ca a.D. 1160-1170) 
dog-tooth moulding which ornaments the 
three easternmost arches of the north arcade, 
as well as by the transitional character of their 
pier-caps and responds, the south having 
only the billet and chevron ornament with 
pier-caps of an early character. 

A comparison of the two arcades shows 
that, while the walls and detached piers are 
of similar thickness in both cases, the spans 
of the four arches on the north side vary 
from 10 to 104 feet, those on the south 


* This junction with the thinner nave arcade 
walls presents a curious and unsightly cet-off by 
the cutting away of the piers as seen in the south 
aisle. 

+ It is suggested it may have been basilican in 
plan, with semicircular apses, as at Lyminge and 
Reculver. 


being somewhat less than 10 feet wide. 

Commencing from the west, the northern 

arcades span g feet 6 inches, 10 feet 4 

inches, 10 feet 6 inches, 10 feet 5 inches, 

and ro feet, the corresponding spans on the 
south being 9 feet 10 inches, 9 feet 10 inches, 

9 feet 6 inches, 9 feet 10? inches, and 9 feet 

103 inches. The windows in the aisles, 

bereaved of their original tracery in 1817, are 

modern insertions after old models. The 
ashlar stones which formed the mullions of 
some of these old windows may be seen 
capping a wall outside the village. 
The nave (109 feet by 23 feet, including 
tower) is finely divided into five bays of 
round-headed arches of several periods, ex- 
cellently restored, the three easternmost 

(7 feet 5 inches circumference) on each 

side being much more ornate than the two 

western ones (9 feet 5 inches circumference). 

The short and massive piers are of primitive 

type, with the round abacus, decorated on the 

south side by a zigzag and billet, and on the 
north by what is termed the dog-tooth mould- 
ing. The huge pier on the south side, stand- 
ing at the line of junction of the old and new 
churches, shows the great difference in the 
thickness of the walls (3 feet 6} inches and 
2 feet 4} inches), and the clumsy amalga- 
mation of the imposts of the piers at the 
extension of the nave eastward. The two 
capitals of these westernmost piers differ from 
the rest, having the fleur-de-lis ornament.* 
(Zo be concluded.) 
er 
Che British Section of 
Antonine’s FJtinerarp. 
By THE Rev. Canon Raven, D.D., F.S.A. 
ee oe 
V. 

HE Second Route gave us a very 
circuitous course north-westwards, 
the sum of the stages between 
London and Carlisle being 383 

miles. In the Fifth Route we are in worse 

case, with a total of 443 miles, the cause 
* Tradition has ascribed them as the handiwork 
of William of Sens, who was at this time engaged 


upon his rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral after 
the great fire in 1174. 
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being unusual indirectness in the earlier part 
of the way. However, it is not our business 
to construct routes according to our precon- 
ceived notions of what such a people as the 
Romans ought to have done, but to interpret 
the text before us, viz. : 


Item, a Londinio Luguvalio ad 


vallum mpm. ccccexliii. 

Czsaromago mpm. xxviii. 
Colonia : mpm. xxiiii. 
Villa Faustini MpM. xxxv. 
Icinos mpm. xviii. 
Camborico .. mpm. xxxv. 
Duroliponte mpm. xxv. 
Durobrivas MpmM. xxxv. 
Causennis ... mpm. xxx. 
Lindo mpm. xxvi. 
Segeloci mpm. xiiii. 
Dano mpm. xxi. 
Legeolio mpm. xvi. 
Eburaco mpm. xxi. 
Isubrigantum mpm. xvii. 
Cataractone mpm. xxiili. 
Levatris mpm. xviii, 
Vesteris mpm. xiiii. 
Brocavo mpm. xx. 
Luguvalio ... mpm. xxii. 


According to my measures, Cesaromagus 
is Billericay. The discoveries here strengthen 
the allocation. It appears to be the station 
marked Baromaci in Peutinger’s Zadula, the 
mileage attached to it, twelve, being the 
distance in Route IX. between Casaromagus 
and Canonium. Writtle and Chelmsford, 
the selections respectively of Mannert and 
of Talbot, Burton and Lapie, are too far 
from London, and Reynold’s Widford is 
open to the same objection. Camden, who 
in this case was following the record, seeks 
Cesaromagus in the neighbourhood of 
Brentwood, inclining towards Burstead. 
Gibson sees no objection to going through 
Epping Forest. The Romans, however, had 
no love for sylvan glades. He goes for 
Dunmow, followed by Baxter, both with much 
philological argument to show that mow= 
magus. There can be no doubt that this 
district, outside the forest, had divers Roman 
dwellings, and Gibson gives an important 
note on a road between Dunmow and 
Colchester. As to the latter, it is hardly 
necessary for me here to identify it with 
Colonia, the Colonia Camulodunum of 
Tacitus. With Camulodunum, as apart from 
Colonia, and with what seems to be the 
earlier road between London and Billericay, 

VOL. XXXVIII. 


I hope to deal when I come to Iter IX, 
when I shall not be so much pressed for 
space. 

In order that we may have some prospect 
for locating the stations which appear under 
the names of Villa Faustini and Icinos, it is 
necessary first to say a word about Cam- 
boricum. It has been alleged lately that the 
fifth Iter is ‘a purely fancy route, invented 
to allocate Camboricum at Cambridge.”* 
In that case the invention must have had 
a prophetic element, as the text now given 
is from two eighth-century MSS., one at 
Vienna and the other in the Escurial. It 
is clear also that Camdboricum, not Cam- 
boritum, is the true reading. The only 
text which adopts the latter version is the 
1511 transcript of two lost codices men- 
tioned in my first chapter. From this was 
printed the Lditio Princeps, the authority of 
which sufficed for Camden, who has been 
able to influence the majority of his suc- 
cessors, and much etymological ingenuity 
has been expended on Celtic interpretations 
of the supposed name. Were we at liberty 
to alter the figures of the text, many a diffi- 
culty would be obviated. 

But these measures are not to be tampered 
with. Inconvenient as they may seem they, 
and not others in the place of them, demand 
our interpretation. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Zizdum is Lincoln. 
The mileage between Colonia and Lindum 
is 151, whereas the distance in a straight 
line is some 60 miles short of this. Such 
an apparent discrepancy has no lack of 
parallels in other routes. Consider now our 
position at Colonia. We have come from 
the south-west; east of us lies the sea; 
westward is a short and easy way which 
destroys our mileage. We are perforce 
driven northward, and pursue our course 
over the Stour at 4d Ansam, or Stratford 
St. Mary, a station on Route IX. We pass 
the Gipping by some ford north-west of 
Ipswich, possibly Bramford, and after a 
while are on the fine old road from Ipswich 
to Norwich, which appears to be roughly 
indicated in Peutinger’s Zadu/a,t identical 


* Mr. H. F. Napper in the East Anglian, N.S., 
viii. 85. 

+ Two points appear to indicate that the sheet 
of the Tabula with which we are concerned is later 
than the text of the British part of Antonine’s 

Ss 
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with neither of our Antonine routes; but 
passing through Ad TZaum, Caister-by- 
Norwich, to the north coast of Norfolk, 
where, if we may at all depend on the 
drawing, it terminates at Bvannodunum, 
Brancaster, a station of the Comes Litorts 
Saxontct. 

Now, as nearly as may be at thirty-five 
Roman miles from Colchester, by the way 
indicated, is the village of Stoke Ash, 
abounding in Roman remains, for which I 
would venture to refer to my Suffolk, 
Chapter II. The name Vil/a is not incon- 
sistent with such a settlement in the forest 
as would now be called a hacienda in Mexico 
or Central America. Of the ten places in 
the Itineraries distinguished by this name, 
seven are in North Africa, one in Britain, 
one in Cappadocia, and the other between 
Rome and Rimini. The suggestion which I 
have made that the name Villa Faustini was 
derived in a jocular spirit from Faustinus’s 
Villa at Baiz, of which we have so bright a 
picture in one of Martial’s epigrams,* is 
based on the fact that Martial was one of 
the most generally read writers of the time, 
and that through his epigram Villa Faustini 
had become a “household word,” just as 
now the traveller through suburban villadom 
sees Abbotsford, Rookwood, etc., on the gate- 
posts. 

Among other objects found at Stoke Ash 
were fragments of beautiful Arretine ware, 
and a coin of Crispus, the unhappy son of 
the Emperor Constantine. Years before 
these discoveries Lapie, whose work on the 
Itineraries was published at Paris in 1845, 
guided only by the recorded distances, 
placed Villa Faustini at Little Thornham, 
close by Stoke Ash, where to the best of my 
knowledge no Roman remains have been 
found. The place of the find is just below 
the White Horse Inn, and the other side of 
the little stream was used as a burial-place. 
My friend Mr. H. Watling mentions some 
vessels containing calcined bones inverted 
on a square tile discovered here. 





Itinerary: (1) London, though indicated in the 
Tabula, is not named, and we know from Ammianus 
Mazcellinus (xxvii. 8; xxviii. 3) that its name had 
been changed by a.p. 368 to Augusta; (2) Boulogne 
is ‘nunc Bononia,”’ though in Antonine it keeps its 
old name Gessoziacum. 

* iii. 49. 






The next stage, eighteen miles, carries us 
in my belief to Ixworth, or hard by, the 
station to which the word J/cizos is allotted 
in the Itinerary. The direct distance be- 
tween Stoke Ash and Ixworth is about 
twelve miles, and again we are driven north 
to account for our mileage. It seems to 
me that the road delineated in Peutinger’s 
Tabula was at the time of the Antonine 
Itinerary in the course of formation—at least, 
as far as Yaxley—that here Route V. worked 
round westward, so as to reach Ixworth by 
Botesdale, Wattisfield, and Stanton ; and that 
the great coach-road mainly represents it. 
Thus the eighteen miles would be ac- 
counted for. 

It was in November last that some con- 
firmation of this part of Iter V. was found at 
Wattisfield. The Messrs. Watson, potters, 
of this village, were on the search for clay at 
a point south of this main road, overlooking 
Cork Wood. Just below the surface the 
spade turned up pieces of bone and broken 
necks and bases of pots, undoubtedly of 
Roman make. The ground is now levelled 
again, and soon a crop will be growing on 
the spot, but it is hoped that the owners will 
kindly consent to the site being marked out, 
with a view to further excavation in the 
autumn.* 

The Roman remains at Ixworth are of 
high importance, and the labours of Mr. 
Joseph Warren are recorded by himself in 
the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology and Natural History.¢ It is 
now half a century ago since the discoveries 
made in his time. He had been resident in 
Ixworth more than thirty years, and during 
that period he gathered up the local tradi- 
tions and chronicled the excavations intrin- 
sically of great note, and possibly the 
precursors of others. The small silver coin 
of Cunobellinus, bearing on the obverse 
CVNO in a wreath, and on the reverse CAMV 
under a pegasus, now in the British Museum ; 
the bronze fibula, with a silver coin of Sep- 
timius Severus ; the large round vase found 
in front of the Abbey; the silver coin of 
Caligula, with many other objects, are noted 
in his local map, with the exact positions of 


* My attention has been drawn to this by the 
Rev. E. Farrer, F.S.A., Rector of Hinderclay. 
t i. 74, etc. 


























each find. Their widely-scattered sites show 
that the settlement cannot have been in- 
significant. Most notable is the large 
hypocaust, first unearthed by the plough 
in November or December, 1834. The 
plan of the building was oblong, forming a 
chamber 33 feet by 20 feet, with an apsidal 
west end. The floor of the sudatorium was 
supported by ninety-seven pillars, as usual 
about 14 inches high, and their ruinous 
condition shows that the place must have 
been destroyed before it was covered over. 
Among the flange-tiles, ‘essere, etc., was 
found a piece of a vase, with a human face, 
engraved in the article to which I have 
referred. These traces of the Roman 
occupation extended into Pakenham and 
Stowlangtoft, and more items have been 
added since Mr. Warren’s days. It is, I 
think, five or six years ago that a denarius 
of the Emperor Tiberius was found in the 
fork of the roads from Ixworth to Pakenham 
and Thurston.* 

Next we have thirty-five miles from /cin7 
to Camboricum. ‘To pass over etymological 
suggestions, the nature of the country be- 
tween this and Lincoln compels us to bend 
south-west, for north-west of us lies the 
“never-ending fen.” What we now name 
the “Isle of Ely” and “the parts of Lincoln 
called Holland” must have been a terror to 
road-makers at the beginning of the third 
century. There is no getting away from 
Cambridge, or, at least, from its vicinity, for 
those who know the district. That inde- 
fatigable antiquary of the last generation, 
Mr. Warren, found clear indications of the 
road across three fields at the back of 
Puttocks Hill, near Redcastle Farm. I 
would conjecture that it passed into Bury by 
the East Gate and out at the West Gate, 
dipping somewhat south of the ridge on 
which stand Barrow, Gazeley, etc., and 
finally striking into Wool Street for Cam- 
boricum. The present Bury and Newmarket 
Road, which leaves Bury by Rigby Gate, 
according to Gough,t seems to have been 
made—in part, at any rate—within his 
memory. 

Hitherto the general consent of anti- 

* Recorded by the Rev. C. W. Jones, Vicar of 


Pakenham. 
t See Suffolk Traveller, p. 400. 
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quaries has identified Camboricum with 
Cambridge. Mannert’s “ prope Littleport ” 
could never have proceeded from one who 
knew the district, for Littleport is cut off 
from the Suffolk uplands by Mildenhall Fen 
and Burnt Fen, about the worst district for 
road-making in East Anglia, as the engineers 
of the Eastern Counties Railway found it 
about sixty years ago. ‘That Cambridge was 
occupied by the Romans cannot be doubted. 
Camden mentions “the great number of 
Roman coins found near the bridge,” and 
Professor Babington, in the second edition 
of his Ancient Cambridgeshire, has given an 
ample catalogue of objects discovered in 
various parts of the town—coins from Nero 
to Honorius, urns, embellished paterze, bronze 
armillz, etc. The Castle, the Bridge, Sidney 
Street, Barnwell, Trinity Hall Garden, Park 
Street, have all yielded the evidence of 
relics ; and whatever may be the date of the 
timber foundation of the bridge described by 
the contractor, Mr. A. Browne, in his letter 
to Mr. Bevan, the engineer, in 1823, it has 
a parallel in the piling discovered at Burgh 
Castle, near Yarmouth, the Gariannonum of 
the Wotitia Imperii, by Mr. Harrod, the well- 
known Norfolk antiquary. There is cer- 
tainly a difference, the Cambridge timbers 
being contiguous, whereas those at Burgh 
Castle are 1 foot apart, with clay, chalk, and 
mortarrammedin. Yet there is one difficulty 
in assigning the Camdoricum of the Itinerary 
to Cambridge, the distance to Durolipons, 
which surely must be Godmanchester, being 
twenty-five miles. It seems to me that 
Grantchester was the Camboricum of the 
Itinerary, and that during the period of 
activity, in the beginning of the third century, 
the settlement went a little further down the 
river, carrying the old name with it. In that 
case we may adopt Professor Babington’s 
route—go from Red Cross on the Wool 
Street (Via Devana, however expressive a 
designation, is only a recently-formed name), 
by Trumpington to Grantchester, where the 
remains of a fort are carefully described by 
him. At this point we will pause, hoping 
soon to pursue our journey by Lincoln to 
the north-west. 
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Che Dragon of Deerhurst.* 
By E. Sipney Hart anp, F.S.A. 
eee aS 


eaeeatiE West of England possesses few 
#} more enchanting spots than the 
old-world churchyard of Deerhurst. 
To sit under the old yew-tree on a 
sunny summer afternoon, to gaze up at the 
ancient tower of the church and listen to 
the birds in the elms a little way off, and 
to the lowing of the cattle in the neighbour- 
ing meadows, when all other sounds save the 





turies; and we may well believe that it 
witnessed the Norman Conquest, as it unques- 
tionably heard the clash of arms, the shouts 
of defiance, the cries of despair, and the 
pean of victory on that bloody field by 
Tewkesbury, which finally seated the House 
of York upon the English throne. Two 
stones catch the eye as we gaze upon it, 
rough-hewn and strange in form, and beaten, 
perchance, by the westerly storms of nine 
hundred years. Oneis placed above the low 
doorway, and the other above a window higher 
up. They still bear some uncouth resemblance 
to the head of a mythical monster, and the 

















DEERHURST CHURCH, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


hum of a passing bee are still, is to be trans- 
ported into another and a happier world— 
so peaceful and serene is the place, and so 
far does it seem from all that can vex or 
disturb the quiet current of thoughts that 
glide gently on like the silent lapse of the 
Severn at our back. The tower before us 
lifts a plain, stern front, which offers hardly 
any ledge or nook to be caught by the teeth 
of Time. So it has stood and looked forth 
across the green and fertile valley for cen- 


* I have to thank Dr. Oscar W. Clark of 
Gloucester for his kind permission to reproduce 
the photographs used as illustrations to this paper. 
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lower one exhibits the broken remains of 
open jaws. A similar stone is also placed over 
a doorway at the eastern end of the church. 
Nothing whatever is known about these 
stones. Probably they were part of the 
conventional ornamentation of what is called 
the Saxon period. But there is a story con- 
cerning a dragon localized at Deerhurst, and 
it is not unnatural to think that a connection 
subsists between the stones and the story. 
The earliest authority for the legend is Sir 
Robert Atkyns, whose county history, first 
published in 1712, is entitled Zhe Ancient 
and Present State of Gloucestershire. This 
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portentous work, as a matter of fact, neither 
describes the ancient nor any other state of 
Gloucestershire. But in the age that pro- 
duced the satire on the beginnings of true 
archeology embodied in the Dunciad, it 
passed for the work of an antiquary, as did 
a number of similar works relating to other 
counties, though that might well be when 

















DRAGON’S HEAD ABOVE WEST 
DOORWAY. 


DEERHURST CHURCH, 


the Dunciad passed for poetry. Rarely and 
grudgingly does the pompous knight deviate 
from his dreary heraldry and endless gene- 
alogies. We have to be thankful for small 
mercies. One such is his mention of the 
Dragon of Deerhurst. The story is that the 
neighbourhood was plagued by “a serpent of 
prodigious bigness,” which poisoned the 
inhabitants and slew their cattle. The 
people petitioned the King, and a proclama- 
tion was issued in response, offering an estate, 
then belonging to the Crown, on Walton Hill, 


in the parish of Deerhurst, to anyone who 
should kill the serpent. This was accom- 
plished by one John Smith, “ a labourer.” 
He put a quantity of milk (as a later historian, 
Rudder, tells us, for the detail is beneath the 
notice of Atkyns), in a place frequented by 
the monster ; and the brute having swallowed 
the whole, ‘lay down in the sun with his scales 
ruffed up. Seeing him in that situation, 
Smith advanced, and, striking between the 
scales with his axe, took off his head. The 
family of the Smiths enjoyed the estate when 
Sir Robert compiled this account, and Mr. 
Lane, who married a widow of that family, 
had then the axe in his possession.”* 

It is an obvious reflection that Sir Robert 
might have taken the trouble to go and 
inspect the axe, might have described and 
tried to figure it ; and then we should have had 
some data (not very trustworthy, perhaps, 
but still some data) for estimating its age and 
origin. But that was beneath the dignity of 
a county historian, and now it is lost for ever. 
True, the description of the axe would have 
thrown no light upon the provenience of the 
story ; but it was at least a relic of antiquity 
preserved in the county, and conceivably of 
value to the county history. Nay, it might 
even have helped to show how the story 
came to be localized at Deerhurst. Failing 
the axe, we are thrown back upon the rude 
sculptures in the fabric of the church. Over 
the church door at Mansfeld, in Germany, 
is a statue of St. George, as he slew the 
famous dragon associated with his name. 
The legend current in the neighbourhood is 
that the saint was a knight named George, 
who was Count of Mansfeld. A hill near the 
town in the direction of Eisleben is called 
the Lindberg, the abode in former days, it is 
said, of a Lindwurm, or dragon, to which the 
inhabitants of the town were compelled to 
give a maiden every day. Soon there were 
no more maidens to be found in the place 
but the knight’s own daughter. Rather than 
give her up, he rode forth, encountered and 
slew the monster, an exploit for which he 
was created a saint and honoured with a 
statue.t Now, nobody can doubt that the 

* Atkyns (second edition, 1768), p. 202; Rudder, 
A New History of Gloucestershire (Cirencester, 1779), 


Pp. 402. 
+ Grasse,"Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, vol. i., 
p- 460 (Story No. 502). 
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existence of the statue has rooted the story 
to the spot. The islanders of Sardinia have 
a St. George of their own, who was Bishop 
of Suelli. In the commune of Sant, Andrea 
Frius, a village in the province of Cagliari, 
is a tract called ‘* The Plain of Blood,” where 
grew a reddish plant, said to have been 
tinged by the blood of the dragon whom this 
very saint slew there.* In this instance the 
coincidence of name between this good 














DEERHURST CHURCH. [DRAGON’S HEAD ABOVE 
WINDOWOF TOWER. 


Bishop, to whom other miracles are ascribed, 
and the saint of the Catholic Church, has 
caused them to be confounded, and has laid 
the scene of the famous combat in the island. 
So we may conjecture that the coincidence 
of the stones in the church at Deerhurst and 
of a family in the parish bearing the plebeian 
name of Smith, and possessing an ancient 
axe-head whereof nothing was known, has 
stamped the legend with a local character. 
But this does not account for the stones 


* Rivista delle Tvadizioni Popolari Italiane, vol. i., 
Pp. 748. 





themselves. Why should they have been 
placed in the church ? The answer is that the 
church dates back to Old English (commonly 
called Saxon) times, and its ornamentation 
would be in accordance with the general art 
of those times. One of the most ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon sculptures is that of a dragon. 
All sorts of Anglo-Celtic work bear this 
figure ; and the fondness for its reproduc- 
tion seems to have been accentuated by 
the Danish invasions and conquest. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at that we find 
it in the church at Deerhurst. 

If we go a step backward, and inquire why 
the dragon is such a favourite in Anglo-Celtic 
work, we find that the circle and the coil are 
some of the most common forms of Celtic 
design. The circle was probably the earlier, 
and the coil grew out of it in the course of 
artistic development, forming patterns whose 
beauty has never been exceeded by any 
human work. This, however, would hardly 
of itself account for the dragons’ heads. But 
the English brought with them a mythic 
element, perhaps not wholly unknown before, 
which ultimately influenced the art of the 
country profoundly ; and this element re- 
ceived a large accession of strength from the 
Scandinavian settlements of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. This mythic element con- 
sisted in the belief in a great world-serpent, 
and the stories concerning it and concerning 
another famous worm, Fafni, the guardian 
of the Niblung hoard. These worms are 
celebrated in a series of poems in the old 
Scandinavian tongue, the remains of which 
now extant do not go back, in the case of 
the earliest, beyond the middle of the tenth 
century, and in the Prose Edda, which is 
certainly of later date than the older strata 
of the poems. Allusions to the story of the 
fight with Fafni, or some other worm, occur 
in the English poem of Beowulf, only pre- 
served in a single manuscript of the first half 
of the eleventh century. All these works 
were written down after the Norsemen and 
the English had come into contact with 
Christianity, most of them after Christianity 
had been adopted as the religion of the 
peoples among whom the legends were 
current. Most, if not all, of them are, there- 
fore, contaminated by Christianity. But 
there is no reason to doubt that in their 
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main lines, at all events, the poems present 
to us not merely the legends themselves, but 
even the very words wherein they were recited 
long before the religion of Rome had pene- 
trated the North. 

That the story was domesticated in this 
country we have ample proof beyond the 
poem of Beowulf, for it is localized in many 
places. One of the most famous examples 
is that of the Pollard worm. Curiously 
enough, in all the versions of the tale that 
I have seen the worm is not a serpent, but 
a huge and savage wild boar. ‘This boar, 
tradition saith, infested the woods of Bishop 
Auckland, and every effort to destroy it 
failed, the adventurers who had undertaken 
the achievement having all perished in the 
attempt. At length both the King and the 
Prince-Bishop of Durham, whose favourite 
residence was at Auckland Castle, offered 
rewards for its destruction. A member of 
the Pollard family, already an honourable 
and ancient one, rode forth in search of the 
monster, and after a desperate struggle 
succeeded in severing its head from the 
trunk.* The rest of the story, and how 
the victor was defrauded of part of his 
reward, do not concern us here. A similar 
story was located at Sockburn, and used to 
be commemorated by the presentation by 
the lord of the Manor of Sockburn of a 
falchion to the Bishop of Durham on his 
first entry into his diocese. The falchion 
was said to be that with which the dragon 
was slain, and it was immediately returned 
by the Bishop to the lord.t Here, as per- 
haps in the original story of the Pollard 
worm, the foe is a serpent. Again, in 
Galloway there is a tradition of a snake 
which was accustomed to lie coiled around 
the Mote Hill at Dalry, probably the site 
of an early Norman palisaded fortress. The 
Lord of Galloway offered a reward for its 
destruction; but one of his knights was 
swallowed up by the monster, horse and 
armour and all, and another was deterred 
by evil omens. The adventure was then 
undertaken, as at Deerhurst, by a Smith, 
who devised a suit of armour for himself 
covered with long sharp spikes which could 


* Henderson, Folk-lore of the Northern Counties 


(1879), p. 285. 
t Ibid., p. 284. 
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be drawn in or thrust out at the wearer’s 
will. The snake, of course, swallowed him 
whole, like his predecessor, but as he slipped 
down its throat he suddenly shot out his 
spikes, and rolled about violently; nor did 
he cease until he had torn his way out 
through the monster’s carcase.* 

__I need not enumerate all the places in this 
island which are the scenes of traditional 
dragon-stories. Most readers of the Ant- 
qguary can doubtless recall enough of them 
to prove the widespread localization of the 
story in England and Wales. I will only 
refer to the legend of the Lambton worm, 
which has some special points of similarity 
with the Galloway tradition. The worm in 
question was a creature caught by the heir 
of Lambton on the banks of the Wear one 
Sunday morning when fishing, and, to add 
to his iniquity, using very bad language. He 
threw it into a well, where it grew and grew 
until it outgrew the well and resorted to the 
river, lying coiled by night thrice around a 
neighbouring hill. Meantime, the heir of 
Lambton, having repented of his evil life 
and spent seven years in the wars, returned, 
and determined to rid the land of the curse 
his wickedness had inflicted upon it. A wise 
woman whom he consulted advised him to 
get his suit of mail studded thickly with 
spear-heads, and required him before going 
forth to the encounter to vow to slay the 
first living thing that met him on his way 
homewards, warning him that, if he failed 
to perform the vow, no lord of Lambton 
for nine generations would die in his bed. 
He met the worm, and challenged it to the 
conflict by striking a blow on its head as he 
passed. It turned upon him, and, winding 
its body around him, tried to crush him in 
its folds ; but the spikes pierced it, and the 
closer its embrace the more deadly were the 
wounds it received, until with the flowing 
blood its strength ebbed away, and the knight 
with his good sword cut it in two. The 
severed part was at once borne beyond reach 
by the current of the river, and the worm, 
unable to reunite itself, was destroyed. The 


* Academy, October 17, 1885, communicated by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang had described the 
creature’s lair as a tumulus; but in a private letter 
to me he states that this was an error, and that the 
mound is the Mote Hill. 
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combat over, the knight sounded his bugle, 
the agreed signal of victory, which was to 
assure his aged father of his safety, and to 
warn the household to let loose his favourite 
hound to meet him and be slain in pursuance 
of his vow. The father, however, forgot 
everything but his son’s safety, and ran to 
meet him. The heir of Lambton could not 
strike his father ; and, though a second blast 
brought the hound to its death, he had 
broken his vow, and the curse lay upon his 
house for nine generations. It was finally 
worked out with the death of Henry Lamb- 
ton, M.P., in his carriage, crossing the new 
bridge of Lambton on June 26, 1761.* 

The Lambton worm did not swallow its 
antagonist as the worm of Dalry did. But 
the worm of Dalry was not the first of these 
infatuated creatures—at least, it was not the 
first to be recorded; for Diodorus Siculus 
tells us that when Laomedon, King of Troy, 
had bound his daughter Hesione to a rock 
to be devoured by a sea-monster sent by 
Poseidon, Herakles undertook her deliver- 
ance, and sprang full-armed into the fish’s 
throat, whence he hacked his way forth again, 
after three days’ imprisonment, without a 
hair on his head. In modern times a similar 
story has been found in the Shetland islands, 
and is narrated in Sir George Douglas’s Scottish 
Fairy and Folk-tales, to which delightful 
collection I venture to refer my readers. 

The conquest of the dragon by attacking 
it from the inside is found in other traditions 
told by tribes as far apart as the gipsies of 
Transylvania and the Dakotas of North 
America. One of them has received eccle- 
siastical sanction, to the extent, at all 
events, of being incorporated in the Golden 
Legend and represented in stone in the 
sculptures adorning many sacred edifices. 
The heroine of the story is St. Margaret. 
We are told that she was flung into a dun- 
geon, after tortures of the kind that church- 
men, with equal piety and delight, ascribed 
to their martyrs and inflicted on their oppo- 
nents. “And whilst she was in prison she 
prayed our Lord,” says Caxton in his trans- 
lation of the Golden Legend, “ that the fiend 
that had fought with her, He would visibly 
show him unto her. And then appeared a 
horrible dragon and assailed her, and would 


* Henderson, p. 287. 










have devoured her ; but she made the sign of 
the cross, and anon he vanished away. 
And in another place it is said that he 
swallowed her into his belly, she making the 
sign of the cross. And the belly brake 
asunder, and so she issued out all whole and 
sound,” But at this point the pious author 
becomes critical. Notwithstanding the scene 
is authenticated by carvings in many ancient 
churches (Swannington in Norfolk and Bret- 
forton in Worcestershire have been mentioned 
in recent volumes of the Antiguary)—not- 
withstanding it is confirmed by similar adven- 
tures of other lady-saints, such as St. Martha, 
St. Veneranda, and St. Radegund, he declares 
it to be aprocryphal.* It is clear there are 
limits to the belief even of a monk ; the Devil 
cannot have been killed. It is impossible. 

This is not the only incident of the 
story which illustrates the identity of 
human imagination throughout the world. 
Even if we hold that the legend has 
originated in some one place and travelled 
over vast spaces, and from people to people 
utterly unlike in culture and distinct in race, 
it is still the unity of thought of mankind 
which is chiefly manifested in this reception 
and adoption among such widely different 
nations. But the travels of a tale are in 
many cases quite impossible to show with 
any approach to probability. We may 
perhaps think that the fact that the hero of 
the adventure is a smith both in Gloucester- 
shire and in Galloway argues that the tale 
has travelled from one to the other, or from 
a common centre, to be sought for in the 
old home of our Teutonic ancestors. It will 
be difficult to account on such principles for 
the parallel which another point in the 
legend of Deerhurst exhibits to a story found 
in the remotest East. Just as Mr. Smith 
gorges the monster with milk prior to 
despatching it, so Susa No, the Japanese 
Perseus, intoxicates with saki the eight-headed 
dragon who has come to take possession of 
the lovely maiden Inada. The dragon, 
having drunk the liquor, rolls over in a 
drunken sleep, and falls an easy prey to the 
hero’s sword. The native character of the 
story is vouched for by the fact that the oldest 

* Jac. 4 Voragine, Legenda Aurea, cap.93. As to 
the other saints, see Maury, Légendes Pieuses du 
Moyen Age, p. 145; Wirth, Dana in Christlichen 
Legenden (Vienna, 1892), p. 24. 
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poem in the Japanese tongue is ascribed to 
Susa No. It celebrates his marriage to the 
maiden thus rescued from the dragon’s maw, 
and has caused him to be honoured as the 
inventor of the art of poetry.* 

The rescue of the lady introduces an 
element into the story of the combat with 
the dragon which I cannot here discuss, but 
which I have considered at length else- 
where.t I may just say, in conclusion, that 
whatever may be the origin of the story 
there is not a tittle of evidence that it is 
either an allegory of the conquest of evil, or 
a humanization of the daily victory of light 
over darkness, or of the conflict of summer 
and winter, tempest and sunshine. Nor is it 
a tradition of the saurian monsters whose 
remains are familiar in our geological collec- 
tions. None of these monsters were con- 
temporary with man. They had vanished 
ages before man appeared upon the planet. 
The birthplace of the dragons of tradition 
must be sought in quite a different direction. 
The solution of the problem will not be 
reached by mere speculation, but by a care- 
ful consideration of the mental characteristics 
and actual surroundings of the savage and 
barbarous peoples among whom such stories 
are found, or from whom they have been 
inherited as part of the folklore of civilized 


nations. 


Scalds and Croubadours : 
AWVopage from the Drknep J slands 
to {Palestine, anno 1152. 

By J. G. FoTHERINGHAM. 

(Concluded from p. 113.) 


capil HE Earl remained for some time in 
Gem Shetland, and then returned to 
the Orkneys. During the Yule- 
tide following he informed Bishop 
William and his chiefs that he intended to 
go to Jerusalem, and requested the Bishop 


* Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan, translated by W. G. 
Aston (Japan Society, 1896), vol. i., p. 52; Brauns, 
Japanische Marchen (Leipzig, 1885), p. 112. The 
story is to be found in many ks on Japan. 
The Lambton worm also received a daily tribute 
of milk. 

t Legend of Perseus (Nutt, 1896), vol. iii. 
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to accompany him, as he was a good 
Parisian scholar. The Bishop agreed to 
the Earl’s request, as did also several of 
the chiefs present. The Earl shortly after- 
wards paid another visit to Bergen to see 
how the preparations for the proposed expe- 
dition were progressing, and while there took 
possession of the ship that had been specially 
built for him in, view of the voyage, which 
was a very fine specimen of naval construc- 
tion. All those interested in the voyage 
agreed to meet in the Orkneys in the autumn, 
and thence proceed to the Holy Land. All 
being prepared, they set sail from the Orkneys 
in the autumn of 1152, in fifteen ships, of 
which the following were in command: Earl 
Ronald, Erling Skukki, Bishop William, 
Aslok, Erlend’s son, Guttorm, Magnus, 
Havard’s son, Swein, Hroald’s son, Eindredi 
Ungi, and others who have not been men- 
tioned. From the Orkneys they sailed along 
the east coasts of Scotland and England. 
When off the mouth of the river Wear they 
encountered stormy weather, which Armod, 
a scald on board one of the ships, thus 
describes : 


High the crested billows were, 

As we passed the mouth of Hvera ; 
Masts were bending where the low land 
Met the waves in long sand reaches: 
The salt spray-drift blinded our eyes. 


Continuing their course southward towards 
France, the saga relates nothing farther of 
their progress until their arrival at a seaport 
therein called Verbon, that has not hitherto 
been identified. 

In order to judge of the route taken by the 
Northmen on this occasion, it is necessary to 
refer to those ordinarily adopted by them in 
their numerous expeditions. It will thus be 
found that from the earliest period of their 
incursions into Southern Europe they invari- 
ably preferred, when practical, to follow the 
course of large rivers. In so doing, they 
were no doubt actuated largely by strategical 
and other reasons. Such rivers were then 
the only existing highways. It was on them 
that towns existed where booty was to be 
had. If also they decided on founding 
settlements on any parts of the southern 
coasts, it was either near the mouths of such 
rivers or on islands or peninsulas adjoining 
that they did so, whereon they could best 
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fortify and maintain their positions. ‘They 
thus, at one time or other, occupied on the 
south coasts of England the Isles of Thanet 
and Sheppey and the Isle of Wight. On the 
opposite side of the North Sea, Walcherin 
formed a rallying-point for them in their raids 
on the Meuse, the Escaut, and the Rhine; 
while on the west coast of France their 
settlements were found at the mouths of the 
Somme, the Seine, the Loire, and the 
Gironde. It cannot be doubted also but 
that their light rowing barques were better 
adapted for river than for ocean navigation. 
They, in fact, frequently took advantage of 
this to drag their ships on shore for con- 
siderable distances, so as to be able to re- 
embark at some other point. They did so 
at the siege of Paris. When unable to follow 
the river in its passage through the town, 
they landed and dragged their ships around 
it, and launched them again on the river 
above the town. Hacon also, during the last 
Norse invasion of Scotland, had his ships 
dragged across Tarbetness. 

It has been stated that none of the ships of 
Earl Ronald’s fleet had places for more than 
thirty rowers. A ship of such dimensions 
was at that time considered to be of moderate 
size. Harold Graafeld, King of Norway, 
about the middle of the tenth century, em- 
ployed ships having eighty rowers each. 
These were considered to be royal ships and 
of the largest size. The Jomsviking saga 
refers to ships having sixty or seventy rowers 
as large ships, and mentions three of forty as 
being of ordinary size. Sigmund Besterson 
went on Viking cruises from the Faroe 
Islands with three ships having forty men 
each. Hence it is seen that the most part of 
the ships of Earl Ronald’s fleet were of mode- 
rate size. And as the sequel will show, after 
having followed the coast of France to the 
mouth of the Gironde, they continued their 
course by going up that river, and thence to 
the Garonne, proceeding eastward as far as 
they found it practical, after which, having 
landed, they went on foot to the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and reached Narbonne. 
The Gironde and the Garonne form one of 
the most imposing waterways in France. The 
Northmen would have considered it a small 
feat for them to proceed beyond their source 
towards Narbonne by following some such 





route as that now indicated by the canal du 
Midi. 

The province of Narbonne (Narbonensis) 
was during the Roman occupation one of 
the most important provinces of ancient Gaul. 
It was contiguous to that which the Romans 
named specially their Provence, the name which 
that district still retains. The entire country 
situated between the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
that is bounded by the Mediterranean sea- 
board, differed much, not only in climate, but 
also in language and manners, from the rest 
of France. It had been so long associated 
with Roman civilization that on the decline 
of that power it still retained manners and 
customs more in common with the North of 
Italy than with the North of France. Hence 
the distinction that existed between the 
language spoken there, called the /angue d’oc, 
in which were retained many characteristics 
of Italian, with that spoken in the north, and 
termed the /angue d’oi/. The southern poets 
called themselves troubadours to distinguish 
themselves from those of the north, who 
were termed frouvéres. The productions of 
the former contained many mannerisms, and 
were lacking in the naive freshness and spon- 
taneity that gave an attractive charm to those 
of the ¢rouvéres. The former resembled 
more those of the early Italian novelists, and 
were more valuable as being descriptive of 
their time, and not from their having any 
intrinsic merit either of invention or exe- 
cution. 

In this southern country of Provence the 
spirit of chivalry and knight-errantry found a 
very congenial soil. Both there and in 
Languedoc, under the influence of the 
troubadours, there existed tribunals termed 
Courts of Love. These consisted of an inde- 
finite number of married ladies, presided over 
by a Princess or wife of a ruling Baron. Dis- 
putes arising from jealousy or rivalry between 
knights were often submitted to the decision 
of such female tribunals. There existed even 
a Code of Love, by which the proceedings of 
such courts were chiefly guided. This code, 
termed De Arte et Reprobatione Amoris, 
was written by Maistre André, chaplain of 
the Royal Court of France in 1170. Queen 
Eleanor, wife of Louis VII., and afterwards 
of Henry II. of England, presided over such 
acourt. She introduced into Northern France 
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some of the dissolute forms of gallantry then 
existing in the South. Even when Queen of 
England, Bernard de Ventadour continued 
to sing her praises and address his verses to 
her. Her daughter Mary, wife of Henry, 
Count of Champagne, likewise presided over 
several courts of love, as did also Sypbilla, 
Countess of Flanders, and Ermangarde, 
Viscountess of Narbonne. 

This last-mentioned lady succeeded her 
father, Aymeri II., in the government of the 
province of Narbonne about the middle of 
the twelfth century. She seems to have had 
very decided opinions regarding woman’s 
rights. While presiding on one occasion 
over a court of love, she was required to 
decide as to whether a lady, after having 
been in love with one knight and having 
married another, was obliged to turn away 
her first lover. She decided that the 
marriage bond did not exclude the former 
attachment unless the lady in question de- 
clared that she meant to abjure love for ever. 
Yet it was not only in such courts that she 
presided. She obtained from Louis le Jeune, 
King of France, her suzerain, a charter by 
which she was empowered to administer 
justice and preside in person in all the civil 
courts within her province. In 1167 she 
concluded a treaty with the Genoese. 
She also led an army against the Saracens. 
In 1182, at the request of Henry II. of 
England, she brought troops to the assist- 
ance of Richard, Duke of Aquitaine, son of 
Henry II., to aid in subduing the Barons 
of his duchy who had revolted against their 
King. Her Court, say the historians of 
Languedoc, was one of the most brilliant of 
that province. The Provencal poets were 
all well received and encouraged by her. 
Having been twice married, she retired from 
the government of her State in 1192, when 
she was succeeded by her nephew, Pierre de 
Lara. She died at Perpignan in 1197. 

It is now necessary to return to the North- 
men, whom we left sailing or rowing up the 
Garonne, and to observe that Fate, as in the 
case of A®neas, was thus leading Earl Ronald 
and his adventurous followers to the Court 
of the lady just mentioned, the Viscountess 
of Narbonne. It may be remarked that the 
town of Narbonne, at this early period, was 
one of the most important seaports on the 





Western shores of the Mediterranean. It 
was then considered a rival to Marseilles, 
and must have been known by name at least 
to the Northmen ; hence their wish to visit 
it. The sagaman, after stating their arrival 
at Verbon (Narbonne), continues the narra- 
tive thus: 

“Upon their arrival they learned that the 
Earl who had governed the city had lately 
died, but that he had left a young and beau- 
tiful daughter named Ermingerd, who had 
charge of her patrimony under the guardian- 
ship of her noblest kinsmen. These latter 
advised the Queen to invite Earl Ronald to 
a splendid banquet, intimating to her that 
her fame would spread far if she gave a 
fitting reception to noblemen who had come 
from such a distance. ‘The Queen left the 
matter to them, and when it had been re- 
solved upon, messengers were sent to the 
Earl to inform him that the Queen invited 
him to a banquet, with as many of his 
followers as he himself wished to bring 
with him. ‘The Earl received the invitation 
graciously, and selected the best of his 
followers to accompany him. And when 
they came to the banquet there was ample 
good cheer, nothing being spared by which 
the Earl might consider himself specially 
honoured. One day afterwards, while the 
Earl sat at table, the Queen entered the 
dining-hall attended by many ladies. She 
had a golden cup in her hand, and was 
attired in the finest robes. She wore her 
hair loose, according to the custom of 
maidens, and had a gold diadem on her 
forehead. She poured out wine for the 
Earl, and the maidens made music before 
them. The Earl took her hand along with 
the cup and seated her beside him, when they 
conversed together. Then the Earl sang: 

‘* Lady fair, thy form surpasses 

All the loveliness of maidens, 

Thus arrayed in costly garments 

And adorned with precious jewels : 
Silken curls in radiant splendour 
Falling on thy beauteous shoulders, 
Divine goddess of the gold-rings. 

The greedy eagle’s claws I reddened.” 

This last line has no seeming connection 
with the others that precede, yet it seems too 
expressive to have been merely added to make 
out the rhyme. It probably has some allusion 
to birds of prey that may have been near 
T 2 
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the dove’s nest, whose claws the Earl had 
reddened. 

It is further related that the Earl stayed 
long at Narbonne, and was well entertained. 
He would seem also to have made himself 
popular with the inhabitants of the city, as 
they solicited him to remain and to marry 
the Queen, to which he replied that he would 
first complete his intended voyage, and that 
he would return there afterwards, when they 
might do what they pleased. 

The expedition, on leaving, is said to have 
sailed round Thrasness—a word that has a 
Norse ring, and which might very well be 
used to indicate the winding flat ness at the 
mouth of the Gironde. The wind being fair, 
the Earl and his men sat and drank, and 
made themselves merry. The Earl gave the 
following song : 

Long in the Prince’s memory 
Ermingerd’s soft words shall linger ; 
Her wish is that we do ride 

The waters out to Jordan ; 

But soon the leaders of sea-horses, 
From the southern climes returning, 
Again shall plough their way to Verbon, 
O’er the whale-pond in the autumn. 


Armod next gave his song : 


Ne’er again shall I see Ermingerda 
From this time forth, if it be not 
That my fate be still propitious ; 
Many now her loss are grieving. 
Happy would I be were I able 

But one day to pass beside her. 

It would indeed good fortune be 
Once again her fair face to see. 


And Oddi gave his: 


Truth to tell, we two are scarcely 
Worthy of fair Ermingerda ; 

For this wise and lovely Princess 

May be called the Queen of Maidens— 
This the title that beseemeth 

Best the splendour of her beauty. 
While she liveth ’neath the sun-ray, 
May her lot be ever happy. 


Their next landing was on the north-west 
corner of Spain, where they arrived five days 
before Christmas and where they proposed 
to pass their Yuletide. They there attacked 
a castle, which they captured after a good 
deal of fighting. They landed also in the 
Moorish part of Spain and obtained great 
booty. Buta violent storm overtook them 


while the ships lay at anchor on this exposed 
coast ; great waves broke over them, so that 





they had almost foundered. Then the Earl’s 
muse is heard again : 

Storm-tossed, but undaunted, I lie, 

While the cables hold together, 

And the tackle of the vessel 

Breaks not, as she breasts the billows. 
A few days later they reached the Straits of 
Gibraltar, when the Earl sings again : 

By an east wind breathing softly, 

As from lips of Valland (French) lady, 

Our ships are now wafted onward. 

On reaching the Mediterranean, Eindredi 
Ungi took leave of the Earl and continued 
along the east coast of Spain with six ships 
towards Marseilles, whilst the Earl proceeded 
southward towards the African coast. When 
off the island of Sardinia the Earl captured a 
Moorish ship after a very severe fight. At 
Crete they delayed for some time, and at 
length reached Acre, where they landed with 
great pomp, of which Thorbiorn Swarti sang : 
“ Oft have I with comrades hardy been in 
battle in the Orkneys, when the feeder of the 
people led his forces tothe combat. Now our 
trusty Earl we follow marching gaily, with 
our bucklers before us, on this joyous Friday 
morning, to the gates of Acre.” The scald’s 
joy was short-lived. A disease broke out on 
board of the ships while here, and he, with 
others, died. A brother scald, Oddi, testifies 
to his memory thus: “ Bravely Thorbiorn 
Swarti bore himself while we trod the sea- 
king’s highway ; now he lies low under earth 
and stones in that southern land of sunshine.” 
Earl Ronald and his followers left Acre, and 
visited ali the important places in the Holy 
Land. He and Sigmund Ongull bathed 
in the Jordan and swam across it. On their 
homeward journey they passed a part of the 
following winter with their countrymen, the 
Vaeringear, at the Court of Manuel I., 
successor to John Commenus, who ruled the 
Byzantine Empire from 1143 to 1180. They 
were warmly welcomed by the Greek Em- 
peror, and received munificent offers from 
him to enrol themselves among his guards. 
The leaders of the expedition left their ships 
on the shores of the Adriatic, and, after 
having visited Rome, they proceeded home 
overland to Denmark and Norway. 

Earl Ronald was assassinated three years 
after—in 1158—in Caithness, by a man whom 
he had banished from Orkney for murder. 
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Gn Unpublished Wanuscript 
Map of the River bull, 
Dated 1668. 


By Tuomas SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 


en 


MOST interesting and valuable 
addition has recently been made 
to the collections in the Hull 
_ Municipal Museum, in the form of 
an unpublished map of the river Hull, on 
parchment, which has been presented by 
Alderman J. Symons, M.R.I.A. It is 
fastened to a roll of wood, is nearly six feet 
long, and fifteen inches wide. The map 
includes the area extending from the Hum- 
ber to Nafferton and Frodingham Bridge, 
and shows the positions of all the villages, 
farmsteads, and watercourses adjacent to the 
river. The manuscript is particularly valu- 
able, from the fact that it is of the time of 
Charles II. (1668), and is consequently 
amongst the earliest of its kind in existence 
which relate to the district. Near the centre 
is a quaint design, embellished with a curious 
coloured scroll-work, surmounted by two 
birds, one of which is obviously a robin. 
This contains many interesting particulars 
relating to the map. 

Near to the above is the “Scale,” which 
reads: ‘‘This (Draught) Contaynes 640 
Perches, or two miles. Every inche contaynes 
one quarter of a mile, that is, 80 perches, or 
440 yards. Joseph Osborne practitioner in 
Bridlington, Towne.” This is surmounted 
by a representation of a pair of compasses, 
with Osborne’s signature again, dated 
‘March 27th, 1668.” In another part of 
the plan is the following : 

“If any one have a desire to have their 
Grounds Surveyed, or any Lord-ship inclossed, 
it shalbe carefullie, and honnestlie donn, by 
ye said Joseph Osborne, who professeth ye 
saide Art in Bridlington Towne, who lately 
lived in Kingstone upon Hull.” 

Naturally, the map has many points of 
interest. It is well coloured, blue represent- 
ing the water (R. Humber, R. Hull, becks 
and clows), yellow representing roads, and 
red, houses. As a contrast churches are 
coloured blue. Curious crafts, with masts, 








are shown in the river between the Humber 
and Waghen (Wawne), and numerous rowing 
boats beyond Waghen. 

The plan of the town of Hull, at one end 
of the scroll, is worth a passing notice. It 
bears many resemblances to the drawing 
which occupies the corner of John Speed’s 
Map of the East Riding, dated 1610. The 
fortifications which are shown on the manu- 
script map surrounding the walls of the town 
do not appear, however, on Speed’s. Another 
published plan of Hull, of about the same 
date, was executed by Winceslaus Hoollar, a 
Dutch engraver. This was published in 1640, 
and as it is a plan of the town only it 
naturally contains greater detail than that of 
Joseph Osborne. Both Speed’s and Hollar’s 
plans show the walls of Hull surrounded by 
a moat, and as they were issued before the 
sieges of Hull (the first of which took place 
in 1642) did not picture the fortifications 
outside the walls, which apparently were 
erected soon after 1640—a period of great 
disturbance at Hull. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
fortifications shown on Osborne’s plan are of 
some interest. They are strengthened by 
five bastions, three of which are on the 
western side, and two on the northern side. 
The bastions at Beverley Gate and Hessle 
Gate are each surmounted by two cannon, 
that near the Humber by three, whilst on the 
northern bastions cannon are not shown. 
It is possible that these bastions were covered 
by the Garrison adjacent. On the block- 
house at the north end of the Garrison there 
are five cannon shown, five on the magazine 
in the centre, and six on the block-house at 
the south or Humber end. Other guns are 
occupying positions on the Humber bank. 
On the west side of the river Hull the block- 
houses are shown, with several guns. These 
were situated in what is now Nelson Street. 
North Gate, Beverley Gate and Hessle Gate 
are delineated ; the former was near North 
Bridge, Beverley Gate occupied the site of 
the present Whitefriargate Bridge, and Hessle 
Gate was near the west end of Humber 
Street, the name being still preserved in the 
present “ Hesslegate Buildings.” ‘ Garrison 
Side”’ indicates the strip of land between the 
Garrison and the river Hull—a name which 
yet remains, though, with the exception of a 
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single turret built into the wall of a warehouse, 
the Garrison has entirely disappeared. 
triangular green patch on the inside of the 


north wall indicates that the whole area of 


the “ old town ” (that is, the town now within 
the docks) was not covered by buildings in 


A beck side still remain. 


ham. Some of these latter houses along the 
Adjacent to this 
string of houses are the words “ New Land” 
—now Newland. There were five windmills 
in the vicinity of Myton Carr Laine (Carr 
Lane). Judging from the drawings they were 
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Charles II.’s time. A similar area is shown 
on the earlier plans of both Speed and Hollar. 
There are no buildings marked near the out- 
side of the town’s walls, the nearest being at 
**Sculcoats Clow,” on the Hull bank; at 
Hassell (Hessle), where the church is also 
shown ; and on the south side of the road 
leading from “‘ Stoneferry Towne” to Cotting- 


built of timber, and each stood on a mound. 
Another windmill is shown near North Bridge, 
between “ Mansdell Clow ” and the Garrison. 
A working windmill in either of these positions 
would bea strange sight to-day. 
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jQote on the Early Cise of 
Arabic Mumerals in 
South German Fnscriptions. 
By WixtiaM E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D., F.R.S.L. 


—> 


T is difficult to find in Great Britain 
/ undoubtedly authentic instances of 
the use of the Arabic numerals 
in inscriptions on houses, grave- 
stones, etc., before the middle of the six- 
teenth century, although they were, of course, 
employed, but somewhat sparingly, at an 
earlier date in books and MSS, Apparently 
the Arabic numerals came into earlier use 
for mural and other inscriptions in South 
Germany. Without any systematic search I 
have noticed the following examples in 
Bavarian and Hessian towns at no great 
distance from each other. 

In the porch of the Stiftkirche at Aschaffen- 
burg is the gravestone, now placed against 
the wall near one of the doors, of ‘‘ honestus 
Petrus Schecke,” with the date 1443. In 
the interior of the church is the date 1483. 

At Michelstadt im Odenwald, there is a 
curiously carved date on the woodwork of 
the Rathaus—1484. On the church is a 
date, probably intended for 1471. The 
town wall of Miltenberg was built in 1442, 
and in Wirth’s Chronica there is an en- 
graving showing an inscription with that 
date in very rudely-formed Arabic numerals. 
This inscription I have not been able to 
find. Nor can I trace the crucifix which in 
1825 was removed from the ruinous Maria 
Kapelle to the Schulgarten by the Pfarr- 
kirche. This had originally the two thieves 
as well as Christ, but the former had been 
broken off. This crucifix, Wirth says, had 
the date 1A21. What the inverted v repre- 
sents is uncertain, but possibly the archaic 
form of 4, with the loop broken off. A 
crucifix by the Pfarrkirche has some curiously 
shaped figures indicating a date of 1527. 

At Amorbach the date of 1493 can be 
read on the wall of a Wirthschaft garden. 
On the Rathaus at Frendenberg is the date 
1499. 

In all these instances the figure 4 is in 
the archaic loop form long since abandoned 
in Europe. 





Chatched Churches — Additional 
jnotes.* 
By THE Rev. C. H. Evetyn WuiteE, F.S.A. 
— 
O the list of thatched churches 
§ may be added the following, in 


localities far removed from East 
Anglia: 





CHESHIRE. 
Rostherne (Nave). 


IRELAND. 


There are, or rather were, thatch-covered 
churches(R.C.) in counties Galway and Mayo. 
Three of these buildings have now been 
converted into schools. Except in that part 
of the church immediately over the altar, 
where boards were nailed to the rafters, in no 
case was the roof ceiled within. 

That the thatch-covered church was in 
former days synonymous with disorder, 
neglect, and all kinds of abominations, is 
pretty obvious from the once familiar lines, 
now rarely heard : 


Thatched church, wooden steeple, 
Drunken parson, wicked people. 


It has been gravely suggested, now that 
the reproach conveyed in the latter words 
can no longer be levelled with any force 
against parson or people, that the least they 
can do is to unite in wiping out the seeming 
disgrace that attaches to the church still 
content to retain so mean a form of covering 
as thatch. Blomfield, the Suffolk peasant 
poet, in his ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” (Autumn, lines 
82, 83) alludes to this feature exhibited in 
some churches in his neighbourhood in no 
unmistakable manner : 


Mean structure! .. . 
The nude intelligence of poverty 
Reign here alone: else why that roof of straw ? 


In further confirmation of what I have 
already stated in regard to municipal order- 
ing as to thatched buildings in the seventeenth 
century, I am able to give the following 


* These notes are supplementary to the paper on 
‘‘ Thatched Churches "’ in the Antiquary for March 
and April. 
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Cambridge (A.D. 1619, James I.) : 


Item for sending for Mr. Weston to 
confer with the Vice-Chancelor con- 
cerning thatcht howses ... ...  iijs. 

Item to Mr. Maior for a coppie of the 
orders of thatcht howses ... .-. XS. 


On June 2nd, 1619, the Privy Council, 
upon complaint made by the University that 
much casualty had happened by fire in the 
town . . . occasioned by houses or cottages 
thatched with reed or straw, ordered that all 
buildings were in future to be covered only 
with slate or tile, and that all thatched or 
reeded houses be tiled or slated, and that no 
stack of sedge, reed, fodder, or such-like stuff 
remain uncovered within fifty feet of any 
dwelling. 

Doran’s History of Reading furnishes us 
with a particularly interesting insight into 
municipal “ ways and means ” in a like direc- 
tion, valuable not only on account of the 
early date of the order, but owing to the 
curious custom it illustrates and the forms in 
which the fine was to be levied. 

A.D. 1443.— The Mayor and Burgesses 
of Reading grant and order that from this 
time forward no barber gpen any shop nor 
shave any man after ten of the clock at night 
between Easter and Michaelmas, nor after 
nine of the clock at night from Michaelmas 
to Easter; but if it be any stranger or any 
worthy man of the town, he shall pay 300 
tiles to the Guildhall as oftentimes as he is 
found guilty, to be received by the officers for 
the time being.” 

Soon after this John Bristol was fined 2,100 
tiles for shaving seven persons contrary to the 
order, but the number was reduced to 1,200 
tiles on account of his poverty. 

The object of the fine being paid in “Zs 
indicates, we may reasonably suppose, the 
determination on the part of the authorities 
to discountenance the general use of thatch, 
and substitute tiles, owing to the risk of fire, 
and probably with a view to mitigate the 
danger of infection. 

I must not omit, in conclusion, to mention 
the very beautiful but sadly desecrated chapel 
of the Knights Hospitallers at Whittlesford, 
Cambs, as a reed-thatched building. Until 
the last few months this interesting structure 





extracts from the Treasurer’s accounts of 


was in use as a barn; it is now a matter for 
congratulation that the chapel has, within 
the last few weeks, been entirely cleared of 
refuse. It is to be hoped that a current 
rumour respecting the sale of the chapel, 
together with the appendant Red Lion 
Inn (once a part of the Hospital of St. 
John), and the reuse of the elegant chapel 
for ecclesiastical purposes, may at no distant 
period be verified. The thatched roof—in 
splendid condition—might in this case be 
retained as a memorial of the desecration 
period through which this building has 


passed. 


Antiquarian IQews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


Tue Sultan, after long negotiations, says the 
Atheneum, has at last given his consent to the 
projected excavations by the Danish expedition 
on the island of Rhodes. The expedition, which 
has been furnished at the cost of the Carlsberger 
Fund, and placed under the leadership of Dr. 
Blinkenberg, the archzologist, is to leave Copen- 
hagen in May. The little city of Lindos, on the 
north-eastern coast of the island, which is rich in 
ruins and ancient buildings, has been chosen as the 
first centre of operations, 


a os 

At Winchester, on April 2, the Earl Northbrook, 
on behalf of over 600 city and county subscribers, 
presented Mr. Alfred Bowker, ex-Mayor, with a 
silver statuette of Thorneycroft’s colossal statue 
of King Alfred, in recognition of his services in 
connection with the recent millenary. His two 
sisters, the mayoresses, were also given gold and 
jewelled bracelets. The statuette will be shown at 
the Royal Academy. 


~ 6s ~% 


We are informed, says the Daily News, that, by the 
kindness of Mr. Henry Wagner, a most interesting 
manuscript has been presented to Eton College, 
being no less than a play written by Richard Porson 
when a boy at Eton, and performed in the long 
chamber. This ‘ tragi-comi-operatical farce,’’ to 
use the quaint description on the first page, is 
entitled ‘‘ Out of the Frying-Pan into the Fire.”’ 
The dramatis persone are as follows: Dr. Faustus, a 
conjurer ; Satan and Lucifer, his familiars; Vulcan, 
a god, turned smith; Punch, servant to the Doctor; 
and Joan, Punch’s wife. It is written in a firm and 
beautifully-formed hand, and must have been 
written about the year 1778, when Porson was 
eighteen. Mr. Wagner has given the MS. to the 
school, but as there is so little space, and the 
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facilities in the school library for the display of 
such curiosities are so few, the MS. has found a home 
for the present in the college library, where the 
Provost has given it a place. 


WWW IVITVV TTT 
SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HoncGE sold 
on the 14th inst. a selection from the library of the 
Earl of Orford, among which were the following 
important books: Assemani de Pontifice Maximo 
post Obitum Clementis XIII. Eligendo Oratio, with 
arms of H. B. Stuart, called Cardinal of York, 
Rome, 1769, £36; Germain Brice, Nouvelle De- 
scription de Paris, 4 vols, morocco, arms of 
Madame Adelaide, Paris, 1725, £24 10s. ; Eikon 
Basilike, George Daniel's large-paper copy, bound 
for Charles II., 1649, £81; Cochlei Antiqua 
Regum Italiz, Henry VIII. binding, Dresdz, 1529, 
£51; P. Corneille, Rodogune, Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s edition, with autograph letter, etc., Au Nord, 
1760, £37; ‘‘ Livre de Jeu”’ de Jean du Barri, MS., 
1775-78, £19; Giov. Gioseppe di S. Teresa, Guerre 
del Regno del Brasile, old copy, arms of the Old 
Pretender and Clementina Sobieski, Roma, 1698, 
£30 10s.; Hore B.V.M., MS. on vellum, 14 
miniatures, Sec. XV., £120; Hore Diurne cura 
Henrici Card. Ducis Eboracensis editz, the Car- 
dinal’s own copy, in old red morocco, with his 
arms, Roma, 1756, £122; papers relating to the 
Birth of the Old Pretender, arms of James II., 
Gosford copy, £37; Le Jeune, Grammarien Fran- 
gois, with arms of the Old Pretender, Rome, 1724, 
£50; Martialis Epigrammata, G. Tory binding for 
Francis I., Paris, 1540, {101; Protestations by 
Roman Catholicks in the matter of the Popish 
Plot, Charles II.’s copy, 1682, £40; Psalmi Davidis, 
Henri III. binding, Paris, 1575, £56; Racine, 
CEuvres, 3 vols., arms of the Countess of Provence, 
1767, £30; Sévigné, Lettres, 6 vols., MS. notes by 
G. Garnier, with arms of Madame Adelaide, Paris, 
1738, £32; Stobzi Sententiz, 2 vols., finely bound 
by Clovis Eve for Marguerite de Valois, Lugd., 
1555, £126; Van Blarenberghe, Traité de la Caval- 
lerie,s.d., £41; A2neas Vicus, Le Imagini, Grolier’s 
copy, 1548, £162; Walpole’s Reminiscences, illus- 
trated with rare portraits, drawings, and autograph 
letters, R. Taylor, 1805, £148. Total of day’s sale 
(217 lots), £2,281 2s. 6d.—A theneum, March 22. 
es ay 
At Sotheby’s yesterday an amazing sum was paid 
for a dilapidated little booklet, in the original yellow 
paper wrappers, entitled ‘‘ The King and Queen of 
Hearts, with the Rogueries of the Knave who stole 
the Queen's Pies,’’ dated 1808, and written by 
Charles Lamb for the publisher, J. Godwin. This 
is the only copy known to exist, and it sold for 
£222, probably more than its weight in £5 notes. 
A very good copy, but with some imperfections, 
of the first folio Shakespeare, measuring 128 inches 
by 8 inches, realized the excellent price of £620. 
The sale included an extraordinarily fine series of 
ten fifteenth-century MS. illuminated Books of 
Hours, all beautifully illuminated with miniatures, 
initials, borders, etc. The highest price was paid 
for one of exceptional quality, with fifteen finely 
VOL, XXXVIII. 








inted miniatures and other decorations; this 
little volume of 194 leaves of thin vellum measures 
only 5% inches by 34 inches, and was purchased by 
Mr. Quaritch for £288, Two others fetched £146 
and £106 respectively, whilst a fine copy of one of 
Verard’s rarest Books of Hours, printed in 1506, 
and apparently the only perfect example known, 


was bought by Mr. Cockerell for £97. The 
day’s sale realized £2,686 10s.—Daily Chronicle, 
March 20. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. - 
THE new part of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland (vol. xxxi., part iv.) is as 
attractive as usual. The longest contribution is 
Mr. T. J. Westropp’s full and able paper on 
*«*Slane in Bregia,’ co. Meath: its Friary and 
Hermitage,” with a map and twenty-three illus- 
trations. There is also the third and concluding 
part of Mr. P. J. O’Reilly’s account of the 
‘* Christian Sepulchral Leacs and Free-standing 
Crosses of the Dublin Half-Barony of Rathdown,”’ 
with a map and fifteen illustrations, including 
several striking examples of the use of neckless 
human heads in ecclesiastical architecture. One 
of these figures shows the pediment above the 
doorway of Clonfert Church, co. Galway, dating 
from 1167, from which project no fewer than 
twenty-three neckless heads. Other papers of 
varied interest are on ‘“‘ The King’s and Queen’s 
Corporation for the Linen Manufacture in Ireland,” 
by Dr. W. R. Scott; ‘‘ Inchiquin, co. Clare,” by 
Dr. &. N. Macnamara, with pictures of the castle 
and the crannog; ‘‘ Occupation of the County of 
Galway by the Anglo-Normans after 1237,” by 
Mr. H. T. Knox; and ‘‘The Round Tower of 
Kilbannon,” with two illustrations, by Mr. R. J. 
Kelly. Among the ‘ Miscellanea’’ we note a de- 
scription of a crannog island in a co. Clare lake, 
where the shrinkage of the water had laid bare 
much of the timber work, and so revealed the 
manner of construction. 
25 


We have received Part 57 (vol. xxiii., part ii.) of 
Archa@ologia 7Eliana, which contains the conclusion 
of the Rev. J. F. Hodgson’s able and comprehensive 
treatise on ‘‘ Low Side-Windows,"’ with a number 
of excellent illustrations. Mr. Hodgson has not 
solved the mystery, but he has brought together a 
mass of valuable information, and has made some 
plausible suggestions. Other papers are on ‘‘ Re- 
searches into the Origin of the Name Ogle,’’ by 
Sir H. A. Ogle, Bart., who traces it to a probable 
“‘ Gotho - Scandinavian” origin; ‘‘ Local Muni- 
ments '’ (a suggestive topic), by Mr. R. Welford; 
and ‘‘ The Boutflowers of Apperley,’’ by the Rev. 
D. S. Boutflower, whose patronymic—originally 
spelt Bultflour or Bulteflour—seems to have been 
first used to designate a person who bolted or sifted 
flour. The part contains an admirably full index 
to the volume. 


- 6 wa @% . 
The first part of the Tvansactions of the Shropshire 


Archeological Society for the current year, recently 
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issued to members, contains the ‘‘ Sequestration 
Papers of Sir Orlando Bridgeman,” edited by the 
Rev. E. R. O. Bridgeman and C. G. O. Bridgeman; 
‘*Shrewsbury Gild Merchant and other Rolls of 
the Fourteenth Century,’’ transcribed and edited 
by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater; ‘‘ History of the 
Townships of Shelvock, Wikey, Shotatton, and 
Eardiston, in the Manor of Ruyton-XI.-Towns,”’ 
by R. Lloyd Kenyon; ‘‘ The Capture of Lord 
Thomas Grey in Shropshire,’ by William Phillips; 
and a paper on ‘‘ Wearing the Bonnet in the Royal 
Presence,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A. 
There are also several notes under the heading of 
“‘ Miscellanea,” which include a description of 
some Saxon and Norman coins minted at Sbhrews- 
bury, lately acquired for the Shrewsbury Museum, 
and some recently-discovered remains on the site 
of Uriconium. The part is a valuable one and full 
of interest. 





A A AAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 6.— Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—Mr. Higgins exhibited a 
number of Italian plaquettes, chiefly of the fifteenth 
century, formerly in the collection of the late Mr, 
Henry Vaughan; also a fine copy of the Koran, 
written and illuminated at Medinah in 1555.—Mr. 
L. B. Phillips exhibited tickets of admission to 
Westminster Abbey and to the banquet in West- 
minster Hall at the coronation of George IV. in 
1821.—Mr. W. B. Bannerman exhibited and pre- 
sented an original impression of the Great Seal of 
George III. for Scotland.—The following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows: Prince F. Duleep Singh, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, the Rev. W. K. W. Chafy, 
and Messrs. A. C. de Lafontaine, P. Bevan, R. H. 
Edleston, G. C. Croft, W. Crewdson, H. G. Rad- 
ford, C. S. M. Bompas, L. Weaver, and H. le 
Strange.—A theneum, March 15. 

March 13.—{Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. T. F. Kirby, Local Secretary for 
Hants, exhibited a number of documents relating 
to the Manor of Ropley, which was formed between 
1390 and 1476 by throwing together a number of 
tenements and small properties acquired by pur- 
chase. The manor now belongs to Winchester 
College.—Mr. C. A. Markham, Local Secretary 
for Northants, read a report on the Eleanor Cross 
near Northampton, which has now passed into the 
possession and custody of the Northants County 
Council, in accordance with the powers conferred 
by the Ancient Monuments Protection Act (Ex- 
tension) of 1900. Mr. Markham also reported the 
discovery of a number of moulded stones built up 
in the tower of St. Peter’s Church, Northampton. 
—Sir J. C. Robinson exhibited a small book with 
gold and enamelled covers and engraved silver 
leaves, which he submitted was a rare example of 
such jewels, perhaps of French origin, and of a 
date not later than 1300,—Mr. C. H. Read found 


a difficulty in reconciling the appearance of the 
outside with that of the leaves within, as there 









seemed to be a distinct difference in their respective 
dates.—Mr. Micklethwaite called attention to the 
form of prayer engraved on the leaves, which was 
not popularly in use in England before the sixteenth 
century, and not officially until somewhat later.— 
Sir E. M. Thompson expressed an opinion that the 
writing was not of the style of the thirteenth or 
any succeeding century. 

March 20.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read a paper (illustrated 
by lantern-slides representing objects in various 
museums) on the Oriental origin of the early 
Teutonic fashion of inlaying jewels and ornaments 
with garnets and glass pastes. This style of 
jewellery might be traced from Egypt, through 
Assyria and Persia, northward to Western Siberia, 
whence it crossed the Ural Mountains into Southern 
Russia. Here it was adopted by the Goths, who 
transmitted it to the other Teutonic peoples. The 
most salient point in its history was its long con- 
nection with Persia, and its descendants were 
widely disseminated in Central Asia at the present 
day.— Sir G, Sitwell exhibited an unknown early 
edition of Clenard’s Institutiones in Gracam Linguam, 
printed probably abroad in 1587, with the arms of 
Cambridge University stamped on the sides. It 
appears to have belonged to George Sitwell, of 
Eckington, who reached the age of eighteen years 
in 1587, and afterwards to George, Godfrey, and 
Henry Wigfall, the sons of Henry Wigfall, of 
Carter Hall, in Eckington.—A theneum, April 5. 

25 
RoyaL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 5.— 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the chair.— 
Professor T. McKenny Hughes, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
gave a short sketch of the history of the ‘‘ Early 
Potters’ Art in Britain.’’ He first explained the 
names which he applied to the various divi- 
sions to which he referred the successive types— 
British, Roman, Romano-British, Romano-English, 
medizval—premising that these were quite arbi- 
trary terms, which did not coincide exactly with 
either divisions of time or distinctions of race, and 
which, though they might overlap here and there 
in a greater or less degree, still possessed distinc- 
tive characters by which they could be recognised 
even when thrown together by the survival of the 
older after the introduction of the newer, or the 
accidental commingling of remains of different age. 
The pre-Roman or British ware, as it was com- 
monly called, was of various type, as might be 
expected from the existence of so many different 
tribes in different parts of the country. He drew 
attention to the scarcity of British ware as com- 
pared with that of Roman date, and to the rare 
occurrence of any except with interments, and 
suggested that possibly this was more apparent 
than real, being partly due to the difficulty of 
determining the age of the plainer vessels used for 
domestic purposes, and the consequent reference 
of only the ornamented vessels to the pre-Roman 
age. The Roman ware was so much better and 
stronger that it was in time accepted almost every- 
where, and the rude and perishable native pottery 
ceased to be made. In dating finds of pottery, 
the presence or absence of Samian ware was of 
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great importance, regard being had to topo- 
graphical conditions. The various Scandinavian 
and German tribes pouring into the British Isles 
do not seem to have brought with them much 
pottery. For the burial of the dead they long 
continued to import and make their traditional 
cinerary urn, but for general purposes they adopted 
and carried on the manufacture of Roman ware. 
He quoted a passage from the Pontificale of 
Eegbert, the first Archbishop of York in the eighth 
century, to show that when those early English 
came under ecclesiastical discipline there was a 
regular form which was used to purify vessels 
that had belonged to their pagan predecessors, 
which proved that the better class of vessels which 
had belonged to the Romanized Britons was still 
in use among them.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
Director S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Pawnbrokers’ 
Signs in London in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.’"” Money-lenders and borrowers of 
money have existed in all countries from the very 
earliest times, and instances were quoted from 
Ancient Egypt and Pompeii, and several examples 
were also given of Jews and other usurers in 
England who at a very early period were severely 
persecuted and punished for their evil practices. 
After the expulsion of the Jews from England in 
the reign of Edward I., no trace of them can be 
found until after the Reformation; but during this 
period the family of Corsini were settled as bankers 
in the principal cities of Italy, and they were in- 
vited over to England, and soon began to practice 
usury to even a greater extent than the had Jews 
done. In about the fourteenth century they were 
succeeded by the Lombards, who were merchants 
and bankers from the four Republics of Genoa, 
Lucca, Florence, and Venice, and founded their 
branches in Lombard Street. From these cunning 
and industrious people the business of the gold- 
smith, the pawnbroker, and the banker is descended 
through many generations to the present time. 
Pawnbrokers were established as a separate trade 
about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
only at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury did they begin to advertise their trade in the 
newspapers. The origin of the sign of the Three 
Golden Balls was attributed to the lower part of 
the coat-of-arms of the Dukes of Medici, from 
whose States and from Lombardy the old gold- 
smiths came. The most favourite signs adopted by 
the old pawnbrokers in London towards the end of 
the seventeenth century were the Bell, Blue Ball, 
Crown, Golden Ball, Seven Stars, Sun, Three 
Bowls, Three Blue Bowls, Three Cocks, etc. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that, out of the 
hundreds of signs of the houses of pawnbrokers 
from 1666 to 1731, only one occurrence of the 
Three Golden Balls used by a pawnbroker should 
be met with, and only one of the Three Balls; but 
of the sign of the Three Bowls there are a great 
number. But it appears that from 1754 to 1765 
there was a tendency for the adoption of either the 
sign of the Three Golden Balls or Bowls, or Three 
Blue Bowls, to the gradual extinction of other 
signs, After 1765 pawnbrokers appear to have 
adopted generally the sign of the Three Balls, 


golden or blue, as the sign of their trade, not as 
the sign of their houses, as these latter became 
known by a number.—In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Greg, Mr. Mill Stephenson, Mr. R. G. 
Rice, Mr. Emanuel Green, and Mr. Wilson took 


part. 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 5.— 
Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair.— 
Mrs. Collier brought for exhibition a beautifully- 
made Chinese ‘‘ praying machine ’’ of ivory and 
silk, also a mother-of-pearl cross, and an ivory 
carving, both about 150 years old.—Mr. Oliver 
exhibited an old map of London, dated 1723, and 
a finely-carved ivory triptych, circa 1650, the 
centre panel representing the ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross,’’ after the celebrated painting by Rubens at 
Antwerp.—Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley exhibited 
a bronze or copper seal of the early fourteenth 
century, found recently in a field close to the 
church of Tatterford, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 
It is of Vesica shape, bearing the motto, Mors 
Pelicani passio cristi—Mr. Cecil Davis exhibited 
a portion of a monumental brass, probably of the 
fourteenth century, and of Flemish origin. It 
presents the peculiarity of representing a group of 
children with eight faces being shown, but only 
six pairs of legs—The paper of the evening was 
by Mr. Cecil Davis, the librarian of the public 
library of Wandsworth, and was headed “A 
Chapter in Local History, Wandsworth, 1545- 
58.’"—The parish of Wandsworth is very fortu- 
nate in possessing a set of records which are nearly 
complete from the year 1545, and they present a 
mass of most interesting and valuable information 
as to the habits and customs of the people of the 
sixteenth and following centuries.—The church of 
those days stood upon the site of the present one, 
the medizval tower still existing, but outwardly 
cased in modern brickwork. From the records we 
learn that the tower was becoming dilapidated in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, as, on her last journey 
through the town, she noticed it, and gave orders 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and through him 
to the proper officials, to have it put into good 
order, which was done. The roofs of the nave 
and south aisle were tiled, and the gutter between 
them was remade in 1551-52 at a cost of 34s. 4d. 
The walls inside were plastered and covered with 
painted decorations. There were two rood-lofts in 
the church, with small and great candlesticks, the 
latter being termed ‘‘standes,”’ also brass pots and 
bowls, and the sum of 7d. is recorded for keeping 
them bright. There was also a tabernacle over 
the stone altar, and there were thirteen images in 
the church. When the east wall was pulled down 
recently for the erection of the new chancel some 
portions of the earlier church were met with in the 
rubble-lining, including fragments of tracery and a 
damaged consecration cross. The order for keeping 
parish registers was issued by Thomas Cromwell 
in 1538, but the earliest mention in the church- 
warden’s accounts is under the date 1547-48, when 
the sum of 2s. (iis.) was paid ‘‘for Kepinge the 
boke of Weddinges, Chrystenyngs and Burialls 
U 2 
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for ij yeres."" No trace of these registers remains, 
as the parish registers of Wandsworth only com- 
mence with 1603. Wandsworth was one of the 
thirteen churches in Surrey wherein two organs 
were found by the Royal Commissioners. There 
are many references to the sale of Church goods 
in Edward VI.’s reign, and in the next reign the 
parish is put to the expense of replacing some of 
them. Many also are the entries of payments 
made for the destruction of stained glass, for 
the pulling down of the rood-lofts, for the whiting 
of the church, and the putting out of pictures, 
etc.—Mr. Astley, Mr. Gould, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Rayson, Mr. Patrick, and the Chairman took part 
in the discussion which followed this most in- 
teresting paper, and Mr. Davis was warmly com- 
mended for the care and accuracy with which he 
compiled these records of ancient parish life. 

March 19.—The chairman, Dr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., and the hon. treasurer exhibited and 
gave some particulars of an interesting relic of the 
celebrated Admiral Sir G. B. Rodney. The relic 
consisted. of a cocoanut-shell, mounted in silver 
and with silver foot, which, according to the Hall- 
mark, is dated 1781, whereas the cup itself, most 
elaborately carved with representations of ships of 
war, fortresses, etc., is dated 1782, and apparently 
commemorates the defeat of the French and 
Spanish fleets near to Martinique, when Rodney, 
in the Formidable, broke through the French line, 
engaged the Ville de Paris, the Comte de Grasse’s 
flagship, and compelled her to strike on April 13, 
1782. It is probable the cup was at first only the 
plain shell, but mounted in silver as described, and 
that it was carved afterwards by some officer or 
sailor who had taken part in the action mentioned, 
and so dated 1782. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Gould, Mr. Compton, Mr. Rayson, and 
Major Frere took part, the last-named remarking 
that he possessed some war-medals referring to 
that particular campaign. 

ay 

The annual meeting of the SussEx ARCH2ZOLOGICAL 
Society was held at Lewes on March 19, Canon 
Cooper in the chair.—The report showed satis- 
factory progress and commendable activity in 
several directions. The most important paragraph 
was that which referred to the Society’s excava- 
tions, during the past year, of the site of the Great 
Infirmary at Lewes Priory, which are now practi- 
cally completed. In addition to the remains of the 
chapel, which were uncovered in 1900, the great 
hall has been found. This building was 113 feet 
in length and 63 feet in width, and stood on the 
level platform south of the chapel and east of the 
great dormitory of the Priory. It was divided into 
a central portion with two aisles, from which the 
former was separated by two rows of four arches, 
each springing from massive piers. To the east of 
the great hall the foundations of the kitchen and 
other domestic buildings attached to the hall have 
also been uncovered. The result of these excava- 
tions has been the discovery of a perfect plan of 
a large Cluniac ‘‘ farmery,’’ and the Society is in- 
debted to the owner, Mr. E. B. Blaker, and the 
lessee, Mr. F. G. Courthope, for the ready way in 








which they met the views of the Society. The 
Society has also derived most valuable assistance 
from Mr. St. John Hope, who spent a week at 
Lewes in December and personally superintended 
the excavations during that period with Mr. Harold 
Brakspear, F.S.A.,;and the hon. secretary. After 
the report had been adopted and other business 
transacted, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper 
on the result of the Priory excavations, pointing 
out that the building, the foundation of which had 
been discovered, was evidently of the Norman 
period, and commenting specially on the remark- 
able massiveness of the place. Other papers read 
were by Mr. Reginald Blaker on ‘‘ Ancient Cultiva- 
tions,’’ by Mr. P. M. Johnston on ‘‘ Trotton Church 
and its Brasses,” and by Mr. Garraway Rice on 
‘Notes Relating to Iron Foundries and Ironwork 
from Sussex Wills.’’ Mr. H. Michell Whitley 
had prepared a paper on ‘‘ The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of St. Andrew's, Lewes,'’ but, owing to 
his absence, it was not read. 


~~ « 
GLasGow ARCHAOLOGICAL Society.—March 20.— 
The Rev. Professor Cooper in the chair.—Dr. 
Thomas M. Bryce gave a descriptive lecture, illus- 
trated with lantern views, on ‘‘ The Sepulchral 
Pottery of the Stone Age in Scotland and its 
Affinities.’ The number of specimens of sepul- 
chral pottery, he said, that could be referred to 
the Stone Age in Scotland was very limited. Until 
recently only four specimens were known. In the 
course of recent excavations he had been able to 
add twelve examples to the number. Dr. Bryce 
then described the Continental affinities of this 
pottery, with a view to determining the origin of 
the Stone Age culture in Scotland and the ethno- 
graphical relations of the primitive inhabitants of 
Scotland. The affinities of the pottery were with 
the pottery of Brittany, the Pyrenees, and the 
Spanish Iberian Peninsula, so that the relations 
of the pottery gave strong support to the Iberian 
hypothesis as to the origin of the early inhabitants 
of Britain. Another paper was by Mr. George 
Macdonald on an ancient coin recently found at 
Erskine, and Mr. Graham Callander exhibited a 
collection of stone implements from Aberdeenshire. 


s Mm 2 
A meeting of the Roya Society oF ANTIQUARIES 
oF IRELAND was held on March 25, Professor 
Edward P. Wright in the chair.—Mr. Patrick J. 
O’Reilly, Fellow, read a very interesting paper on 
the ‘‘Coronation Stone at Westminster and the 
Lia Fail at Tara.’’ He treated the subject in a 
very lucid and instructive manner. Mr. Francis 
Elrington Ball, M.R.I.A., read a very instructive 
essay on ‘‘ The Battle of Rathmines,’’ ‘‘ Some 
Remarks on a Notice in Revue Celtiqgue of Maurice 
O’Gibellan, a Fourteenth-century Canonist, in 
connection with his Kowledge of Ogam,’’ a paper 
contributed by Henry F. Berry, M.A., M.R.LA., 
Fellow, commanded much attention. 

~ *~ 
At a meeting of the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on April 8, Mr. H. M. Wood, B.A., ex- 
hibited copies of a poll-book for the city of Durham, 
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1678, and a poll-book for the county of Durham, 
1679. Mr. John Robinson produced a patch-box of 
the eighteenth century, and Mr. C. L. Cummings 
showed a committment made at Bedlington in 
1741. The most important feature of the evening 
was the reading of a paper on the life of St. 
Godric, the hermit of Finchale, by the chairman. 
This contribution was of a very interesting char- 
acter, and provoked a discussion. 
~ +s 

BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society. 
—-In February the President, Mr. Harry Speight, 
gave a paper on ‘‘ Wordsworth and his Connection 
with Yorkshire,’’ in which county he was married. 
In March Dr. Leadman, F.S.A., lectured on ‘‘ Our 
Own County,’’ with admirable illustrations of many 
of the most interesting abbeys, halls, castles, and 
churches in Yorkshire. On April 1x Mr. W. 
Claridge gave a lecture on ‘‘ Education in Brad- 
ford before the School Board.” 


Se 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. 


A History OF THE House oF Douctas. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S. Many illustrations. London: Free- 
mantleand Co. 1902. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xxxi, 
293; xiv, 319. Price 42s. net. 

We gather from an introductory notice by Mr. 
W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald, that these two 
exceptionally handsome volumes are the first of a 
series planned by the publishers to tell the story of 
‘those families which have more especially con- 
tributed to the development of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ The enterprise has begun remarkably 
well; in the Douglas family Sir Herbert Maxwell 
had a splendid theme, whilst, on the other hand, 
the family have been fortunate in their historian. 
To compress the annals of such a family as that of 
Douglas into some 600 pages is in itself no mean 
achievement, for to treat of them exhaustively 
would be to write the history of Scotland from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. But in these 
two volumes the descent of the principal families 
sprung from the original stock is accurately 
traced, whilst the part borne by the most prominent 
members of the house is graphically portrayed. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has long ago proved that he 
was not only an accurate writer of history, but 
possessed of a pleasant and at times graceful 
diction ; both these qualities are abundantly mani- 
fested in his tale of the number, the energy, and 
the versatile talents of the descendants of William 
de Douglas. 

Chapter after chapter is full of stirring narratives 
of daring bravery or secret malice, of self-sacrificing 


loyalty or the meanest of treachery, for in so high- 
placed and so numerous a clan it is not surprising 
to find that all kinds and conditions of men are 
represented. Herein can be found the stories of 
Brice de Douglas, Bishop of Moray, 1203-1222; of 
the abduction of Eleanor de Ferrers, of the sack 
of Berwick, and of the death in the Tower of Sir 
William de Douglas in 1302; of the “‘ good ”’ Sir 
James, who declared for Bruce, and died in 1330; 
of the invasion of England by Earl Douglas in 
1380, and of the leading of the French into 
Cumberland by the second Earl in 1385; of the 
stirring life of Sir Archibald ‘‘ the Grim,’’ the third 
Earl; of the defeat of Hotspur Percy by Archibald 
Douglas, the fourth Earl, the Battle of Shrewsbury, 
his captivity in England (1402-1413), the ‘Foul 
Raid’’ of 1416, his service under the King of 
England and then as Lieutenant-General under 
the King of France, and his death at the Battle of 
Verneuil in 1424; of the murders of Douglas, the 
sixth Earl, in 1440, and the eighth Earl in 1452; 
and of the forfeiture of the Douglases in 1455. 
The first volume concludes with the wretched 
work of the last half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the murder of Riccio, the flight of James 
Douglas, Earl of Morton, the conspiracy of Darn- 
ley, the election of Morton as Regent, his arrest 
for murder and his execution, and the treachery of 
Archibald Douglas. The second volume deals 
chiefly with the Earls of Angus, and chronicles 
such events as the fall of the Black Douglas in 
1455; the deplorable career of Archibald “ Bell- 
the-Cat,’’ the fifth Earl ; ‘ the treaty of Blackness” 
of 1488, the murder of James III., his guardianship 
of James IV. and his renewed treason, and his 
death after the campaign of Flodden ; the marriage 
of the sixth Earl of Angus with Queen Margaret, 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton, and the Battle of 
Pinkie; and the connection of this branch of the 
Douglases with the murder of Riccio, and the 
events consequent thereon. The account of these 
Douglases as successively Marquesses of Douglas, 
Earls of Queensberry, and Dukes of Queensberry, 
is continued until the Act of Union of 1706. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell thus ends his chronicle: 

‘** What's in a name?’ Much, it seems; for it 
has come to pass that we are inclined to expect 
more of one bearing that of Douglas than of people 
with less historic names. In these pages the 
virtues of individuals have not been inflated, 
neither have their foibles been screened nor their 
evil doings glozed. The record stands as the 
various actors left it. They suffered and they 
made to suffer; they served and they made others 
to serve. Now they rose to the highest levels of 
patriotism and loyalty, and anon sank to the dark 
and crooked ways of treason and dishonour. A 
masterful, purposeful, ambitious breed, their in- 
fluence cannot have been for ill upon the destiny 
of their country, seeing what a large share of 

wer lay ever in their hands; and no family has 
urnished more material towards the ideal of a 
Scottish gentleman.” 

The illustrations are, on the whole, remarkably 
good, both portraits and views of old castles, 
though some of the reproductions in the letter- 
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press are somewhat ‘‘ woolly,’’ lacking much in 
clearness. The plates of coloured shields will 
prove attractive to many. Of their accuracy there 
can be no doubt, for Mr. Lindsay, the general 
editor, is of the best type of historic heralds; but 
the vivid crudeness of the colours is anything but 
pleasing, and the use of gilding should have been 
eschewed. 
* * xX 


MONUMENTS OF THE EaRLy CuurcH. By Walter 
Lowrie, M.A. With 182 illustrations. New 
York and London : Macmillan and Co., Limited, 
1go1. 8vo., pp. xxiv, 432. Price ros. 6d. 

This is the latest of the series of notable hand- 

books of archzology and antiquities, which is, we 
believe, edited by Professor Percy Gardner. It 
exhibits a thorough and scholarly treatment of its 
theme; both in general plan and mastery of detail 
it resembles more a German treatise than one 
written in the English tongue. Mr. Lowrie was 
formerly a Fellow of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome, and his object in com- 
piling this volume has been to give a general view 
of the monuments (and zot the literature) of the 
early Christian Church, from the second to the 
sixth century inclusive. As he well observes, 
‘‘ the interest of this period to the secular student 
lies in the fact that it represents the last phase of 
Greco-Roman art and civilization, and reveals at 
the same time a new artistic impulse which, after 
remaining dormant for centuries, was destined to 
germinate in another soil, and appear again in the 
more familiar art of the Middle Ages.’’ He illus- 
trates with an abundance of instances and of 
figures (ground-plans, buildings, furniture, paint- 
ings, vestments, etc.), from which we can accurately 
conceive the appearance of the early Churches at 
Rome, Ravenna, or Constantinople, the slow 
growth of the public worship of the first Chris- 
tians. ‘He describes the famous Catacombs from 
his point of view, and then, having brought the 
Christian congregations out of the time when they 
fearfully practised what to the civil power seemed 
for so long to be nothing more than execrabilis super- 
stitio, he attacks his main theme—the Basilica 
itself, its position and form, its adjacent buildings, 
and its furniture. Much of the volume is naturally 
given to the examples of pictorial art, whether in 
painting, sculpture, mosaics, or the miniatures of 
manuscripts, by which our reconstruction of the 
worship of these early centuries is made possible. 
He gives a particular account, accompanied by 
fairly adequate illustrations, of the magnificent 
mosaics of the early fifth century, which are in 
the orthodox baptistery (S. Giovanni in Fonte) at 
Ravenna. Fig. 147 represents a curious miniature 
from the Vienna Genesis (fourth or fifth century) : 
Rebecca is seen walking to the well, which is per- 
sonified in the classic fashion (like the Elgin pedi- 
ment-marbles from the Parthenon of nine centuries 
before) by a reclining female figure, so persistent 
is an art-type! A short but interesting chapter 
describes the eucharistic vessels of the period, with 
lamps, censers, amulets, and divers objects. 

All the volumes of this series have been distin- 
guished by their plentiful supply of carefully 


selected illustrations. It is not Mr. Lowrie’s fault 
that in some cases—e.g., Fig. 138—the nature of 
the original makes reproduction by process-block 
very unsatisfactory. Red is a predominant colour 
in such monuments as these, and is a notoriously 
bad colour for photography. 

A full but discriminating bibliography will be 
found of value by those who wish to pursue the 
subject in deeper study, and there is an excellent 
index.—W. H. D. 


* kK * 

THE TowER OF Lonpon. Vol. II: In Stuart and 
Hanoverian Times. By Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower, F.S.A. With many illustration 
London: George Bell and Sons, 1902. 8v« 
pp. ix, 191. Price 21s. net. 

This completion of Lord Ronald Gower’s book 
on the Tower is very welcome. The story of the 
fortress during Stuart and Hanoverian times is not 
quite so dreary a record of bloodshed and misery 
as in earlier days, but the dark passages are many. 
From Sir Walter Raleigh to the Jacobite lords 
of the ’45 the axe and block were in frequent 
requisition. Lord Ronald gives a full account both 
of Raleigh's cruel end and of the executions in 
1746. Lord Lovat was the last person beheaded 
on Tower Hill, or, indeed, in England ; but a little 
later Earl Ferrers, the practically insane peer who 
murdered his steward, was imprisoned for a while 
in the Tower before being hanged at Tyburn. 
After 1746 the annals of the Tower were tolerably 
peaceful, and their chronicling does not occupy 
much space. There are several appendices dealing 
with special points, including the discoveries of 
recent years, and a list of the Constables of the 
Tower. The illustrations in this second volume, 
as in the first, are its greatest attraction. There 
are forty-two photogravure plates, twelve blocks, 
and a plan showing the recent discoveries in the 
Tower. Many of the plates are from contemporary 
prints, drawings, and etchings, including several 
by Hollar, and are admirably reproduced. The 
whole work is a readable account of a moving and 
eventful history, and the pictures can hardly be too 
highly praised, 


xk & 

HIsToRY OF THE TOWN AND County OF WEXFORD: 
DunBropDy ABBEY, THE GREAT ISLAND, BALLY- 
HACK, ETC. Edited by Philip H. Hore. 
Many illustrations. London: Elliot Stock, 
Igor. 4to., pp. xxiv, 277. Price 2os. net. 

Mr. Hore proceeds apace with his monumental 
task. This third instalment is occupied chiefly 
with the annals of the Abbey whose splendid ruins 

—among the finest in Ireland—still adorn the 

banks of the Barrow. After a description, archi- 

tectural and topographical, of the remains, Mr. 

Hore traces the history of the Abbey from its 

foundation as a Cistercian monastery about the 

year 1175 by Hervey de Montmorency, Constable 
of Leinster, by the same admirable documentary 
method as was employed in the preceding 
volumes. Charters, Papal bulls, and grants of 
various kinds, pleas and petitions, and other 
documents, are given in abstract or in full, and, 
with sufficient commentary by the author, eluci- 
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date the history of the Abbey. A specially full 
account is given of the protracted lawsuits against 
the Templars in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century—costly litigation which reduced the Abbey 
to poverty. Dunbrody, with other religious 
houses, was suppressed by an Act of the Irish 
Parliament in 1537; but Cistercian monks seem to 
have occupied the buildings, more or less continu- 
ously, for a considerable time thereafter. 

Among the numerous and excellent illustrations 
the collotypes of the Foundation Charter and of 
Strongbow’s Charter and Confirmation are specially 
deserving of mention. The picture reproduced on 
this page gives a capital general view of the grand 
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Minister's Accounts relating to the place—which 
form its earliest authentic history—are here printed, 
and contain much matter of interest to the social 
historian. 
There is a good index, and the book, like its pre- 
decessors, is handsomely produced. 
x *k * 

RECORDS OF YARLINGTON : being the History of a 
Country Village. By T. E. Rogers, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1902. 4to., pp. 118. 
Price 5s. 

This is a re-issue, revised and enlarged, of a 
book originally published in 1889. Yarlington, or 

“ Gerlington,” as it is called in Domesday, is a 














DUNBRODY FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


old pile from the north-west. The massive central 
tower, still in wonderfully perfect preservation, and 
the piers of the great west window are particularly 
noteworthy. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied with 
the Great Island, Ballyhack, and St. Catherine's 
Chapel at Nook. The ‘' Island,’’ which is part of 
the parish of Kilmokea, is no longer insulated, the 
channel of the stream at Campile having silted up 
many years ago, the land being embanked and 
reclaimed. The founder of Dunbrody acquired 
the island by military service in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the thirteenth it was in the possession of 
the Earl of Pembroke, and passed by marriage to 
Roger Bygod, Earl of Norfolk, some of whose 


manor and parish in the quiet south of Somerset ; 
but the interest of Mr. Rogers’ work is mainly that 
of family history rather than of pra | ma The 
devolution of the manor, the passing of lands from 
owner to owner down the centuries, is fully and 
carefully traced. Mr. Rogers quotes in his original 
preface the dictum of a Saturday Reviewer, that 
‘the dullest of all dull books is a conscientiously 
compiled parochial history '’; but his book quite 
falsifies this rather absurd saying. Mr. Rogers is 
a thoroughly conscientious writer, and is careful to 
give chapter and verse for his statements; but he 
also writes well and pleasantly, and the result is 
that the work before us is far from dull. Associated 
with the history of Yarlington are the Montacutes, 
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the Poles, the Berkeleys, the Earths (of ae. 


and other families of less well-known names. 

all these Mr. Rogers has much of interest and im- 
portance to tell. His book is, indeed, a very 
thorough and good piece of work. An appendix 
contains a list of the incumbents of the parish from 
1314 onwards, anda selection of the inscriptions on 
brasses and monuments within the church, and on 
tombs and headstones in the churchyard. Among 
the latter we notice several tributes to old and 
faithful servants. An Index Nominorum would have 
been a useful addition to the book. 


* * * 

A CaTHOLIC GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Eric William Leslie, S.J. Many illustrations. 
London: Sands and Co. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. 1902. 8vo., pp. viii, 86. Price 
2s. 6d. 

Father Leslie takes an imaginary party round 
the Abbey, after recounting its early history and 
traditions on the way thither, and describes the 
building, its shrinesand its monuments, its relicsand 
its associations, from the Roman Catholic point of 
view. It is written simply and well, and will 
interest and be valued by many who are outside 
the Roman Communion. The illustrations, several 
of which are from the Islip Roll and from thirteenth- 
century MSS., are very good, and add much to the 
usefulness of a handy and nicely produced little 


book. 
*x* Kk x 


The Wiltshire Archzological Society has recently 
issued a ‘‘ Stonehenge Bibliography’’ number of 
its Wiltshire Magazine. The bibliography is the 
work of Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., who 
has here given his fellow archzologists the results 
of many years of labour. It contains notices of 
about 950 books and other publications relating 
both to Stonehenge and to Avebury, and appears 
to be thoroughly done. A complete EO om yt 
as every compiler knows, is an ideal difficult of 
attainment; but so far as we have casually tested 
‘Mr. Harrison's work we have found no gaps. Par- 
ticularly useful are the few words he adds to most 
of the items, briefly indicating the nature and sco 
of the work catalogued. The bibliography will a 
found useful by all archzologists. It can be 
obtained from Mr. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, price 5s. 6d. 

* * 


Several other interesting pamphlets are before 
us. Mr. D. MacRitchie, of Edinburgh, sends us 
his Hints of Evolution in Tradition, an amplifica- 
tion of a paper read before the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association last September. 
These traditions of ‘‘ half men,’’ of pigmy and 
ape-like creatures, of brownies and elves, touch 
science and folk-lore at many points. Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie, who has made the subject peculiarly his 
own, selects a few instances, which, as he very 
forcibly argues, go to show that the ‘ various 
European nations still retain a confused memory 
of intercourse with races that were anthropoid 
rather than human.’’ From: Dr. W. E. A. Axon 
comes his paper on The Story of Belfagor in Litera- 





ture and Folk-lore, read before the Royal Society of 
Literature, which deals with the legend of the 
demon Belfagor, sent to earth by Pluto to investi- 
gate the truth of the complaint made by many 
souls of men condemned to hell that they owed 
their sad fate to their wives’ agency. The story is 
of the sixteenth century, and Dr. Axon’s very 
interesting paper treats of its variants and of its 
later appearances in various literatures. We have 
also a readable little paper by Major Coates, R.A., 
on The Water-supply of Ancient Dorchester—a water- 
course or aqueduct, the remains of which were first 
identified by the author as the probable source of 
supply in Roman times. The pamphlet also con- 
tains notes by Mr. W. Miles Barnes on Major 
Coates’ discovery. Lastly, we have to acknowledge 
No. 6fof the Hull Museum publications—an inter- 
esting paper by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., on Early 
Hull Tobacco-pipes and theiy Makers, with many 
illustrations. The pamphlet is a valuable addition 
to the scanty literature relating to early clay-pipes, 
and is sold at the Museum at the nominal price of 


one penny. 
*x * 


x 
The most attractive paper in the Reliquary for 
April is on ‘‘ The Hut Circles on Dartmoor," by 
Mr. R. Burnard, F.S.A. Dr. A. C. Fryer has a 
well-illustrated account of ‘‘ Some Types of Cornish 
Fonts.'* Other good papers, and notes, and an 
abundance of pictures, make up an excellent 
number. In the Genealogical Magazine, April, the 
Rev. H. H. Flower has a timely article on ‘‘ The 
Dukes and Duchy of Teck.’’ Another good paper is 
on ‘‘The Honours and Descendants of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough.’’ The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Admiral Hicks, ob. 1801. In 
the Architectural Review, April, Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Architect's Use of Enamelled 
Tiles '’ at once attracts attention. It is beautifully 
illustrated. Another admirable set of pictures 
illustrates an article on the work of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A. The frontispiece is a singularly fine 
drawing by Mr. J. Muirhead Bone of the ‘‘ South 
Side of the Strand, West of Somerset House,”’ as 
it appears at present, with a maze of excavations 
in the foreground. The Essex Review for April 
contains the fourth of Mr. Glenny’s valuable 
papers on ‘‘ The Dykes of the Thames,” and the 
conclusion of Mr. Seccombe’s lively account of 
Dick Turpin—history and legend. 


* 
Other magazines on our table are the County 
Monthly, March and April (price 4d.), a capital 
miscellany of articles and sketches relating chiefly 
to the North of England ; Fenland Notes and Queries, 
April, and the East Anglian, February and March, 
both excellent specimens of local periodicals; the 
Architects’ Magazine, March and April; and the 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, March 
and April, with, mter alia, a suggestive paper on 
‘‘Human Figures in American and Oriental Art 
Compared.”’ 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
o* books sent for review. 











